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SELECTIONS FROM ADDISON. 



Joseph Addison was the eldest son of the Ber. L«aeelot Addison, and was 
born in his father's Rectorj at Milstone, Wiltshire, in 1672. His earlier edn* 
cation was at home and at the Charter-house. At the age of fifteen he was 
entered at Qneen's College, Oxford, took his degree of Master of Arts M 
tiventy-one, and at the age of twenty-six was made a Fellow ol Magdalen 
College. In 1699 he left Oxford, and spent over fonr years in trayelllng and 
studying on the Continent. In 1705 he was made Under Secretary, and 
employed on a foreign mission. He afterwards became Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and finally, in 1717, Secretary of State. In 1716 he was married to 
the Countess of Warwick, — not a very happy marriage, — and died in 1719, 
having just completed his forty-seventh year. His life, both public and pri 
▼ate, was unblemished and of spotless integrity, and he stands among our 
brightest examples of rectitude and piety. — The Spectator numbers, in all, 
635 papers, of which 274 were written by Addison, all between Februaiy, 
1710, and January, 1715. These and the Tragetfy of Catn, written before 
1713, are the best-known of his works. "Whoever," says Dr. Johnson, 
" wishes to attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but 
Dot ostentatious, must give his days and nights to the volumes of Addison." 



SIB ROGER DE COVERLET. 

Having often received an invitation from my friend Sir 
Roger de Coverley to pass away a month with him in the 
country, I last week accompanied him thither, and am settled 
with him for some time at his country-house, where I intend 
to form several oi my ensuing speculations. Sir Roger, who 
is very well acquainted with ni}* humour, lets me rise and go 
to hed when I please; dine at his own table or in my chamber 
as I thiok fit : sit still and say nothing witliout bidding me be 
merry. When the gentlemen of the country come to see him, 
he only shows me at a distance : as I have been walking m his 
fields I have observed them stealing a sight of mu over an 
hedge, and have heard the knight desiring them not to let me 
see them, for that I hated to be stared at. 

I am the more at ease in Sir Roger's family, because it con- 
sists of sober and staid persons: tor, as the Knight is the best 
master in the world, he seldom changes his servants ; and, as 
he is beloved by all about him, his servants never care for 
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4 SELECTIONS FROM ADDISON. 

leaviDg him; by this means his domestics are all in years, and 
grown old with their master. You would take his Valet-de- 
chambre for his brother ; his butler is grey-headed, his groom 
is one of the gravest men that I have ever seen, and his coach- 
man has the looks of a privy-counsellor. You see the good- 
ness of the master even in the old house-dog, and in a grey 
pad that is kept in the stable with great care and tenderness 
out of regard to his past services, though he has been useless 
for several years. 

I could not but observe with a great deal of pleasure the 
joy Ihat appeared in the countenance of these ancient domes- 
tics upon my friend's arrival at his country-seat. Some of 
them could not refrain from tears at the siglit of their old 
master; every one of them pressed forward to do something 
for him, and seemed discouraged if they were not employed. 
At the same time the good old knight, with a mixture of the 
father and the master of the family, tempered the inquiries 
after his own affairs with several kmd questions relating to 
themselves. This humanity and good-nature engages every- 
bodv to him, so that, when ne is pleasant npon any of them, 
all his family are in good humour, and none so much as the 
person whom he diverts himself with : on the contrary, if he 
coughs, or betrays any infirmity of old age, it is easy for a 
stander-by to observe a secret concern in the looks of all his 
seiTants. 

My worthy friend has put me nnder the particular care of 
his butler, who is a very prudent man, and, as well as the rest 
of his fellow-servants, wonderfully desirous of pleasing me, 
because they have often heard their master talk of me as of 
his particular friend. 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger is diverting himself 
in the woods or tlie fields, is a very venerable man who is ever 
with Sir Boger, and has lived at his house in the nature^ of a 
chaplain above thirty years. This gentleman is a person oi 
pooa sense and some learning, of a very regular life and oblig- 
mg conversation : he heartily loves Sir Boger, and knows that 
he is very much in the old knight's esteem, so that he lives in 
the family rather as a relation than a dependent. 

I have observed, in several of my papers, that my friend Sir 
Roger, amidst all his good qualities, is something of an 
humourist ; and that his virtues, as well as imperfections, are, 
as it were, tinged by a certain extravagance, which makes 
them particularly his, and distinguishes them from those of 
other men. This cast of mind, as it is generally very innocent 

1 This use of nature is peculiar, and rather loose withal. We should eay in tht 
-^ or the character of a chaplain. 



SIR ROGER DE COVERLET. 

in itself, 80 it renders his conversation highly agreeable, and 
more delightful than the same degree of sense and virtue 
would appear in their common or ordinary colours. As I 
was walking with him last night, he asked me how I liked the 
good man whom I have just now mentioned; imd, without 
staying for mv answer, told me that he was afraid of beins 
insulted with Latin and Greek at his own table; for which 
reason he desired a particular friend of his at the universitv 
to find him out a clergyman rather of plain sense than much 
learning, of a good aspect, a clear voice, a sociable tempei ; 
and, if possible, a man that understood a little of back-gam- 
mon. **My friend," says Sir Roger, "found me out this gen- 
tleman, who, besides the endowments required of him, is, they 
tell mc, a good scholar, though he does not show it: I have 

Eiven him the parsonage of tne parish ; and, because I know 
is value, have settled upon him a good annuity for life. If 
he outlives me, he shall find that he was higher m my esteem 
than perhaps he thinks he is. He has now been with me 
thirty years; and, though he does not know I have taken 
notice of it, has never in all that time asked any thing of me 
for himself, though he is every day soliciting me for something 
in behalf of one or other of my tenants, his parishioners.^ 
There has not been a law-suit in ine parish since he has lived 
among them: if any dispute arises they apply themselves to 
him for the decision; if they do not acquiesce in his judg- 
ment, which I think never happened above once or twice at 
most, they appeal to me. At his first settling with me, I made 
him a present of all the good sermons which have been printed 
in English, and only begged of him that every Sunday he 
would pronounce one of them in the pulpit. Accordinfi:ly he 
has digested them into such a series, that they follow one 
another naturally, and make a continued system of practical 
divinity." 

As Sir Koger was going on in his story, the gentleman we 
were talking of came up to us ; and, upon the knight's askins 
him who preached to-morrow, (for it was Saturday night,) told 
us, the Bishop of St. Asaph in the morning, and Dr. South in 
the afternoon. He then showed us his list of preachers for 
the whole year, where I saw with a great deal of pleasure 
Archbishop Tillotson, Bishop Sanderson, Dr. Barrow, Dr. 
Calamy, with several living authors who have published dis- 
courses of practical divinity.' I no sooner saw this venerable 

S The Bishop of St. Asaph here reflBrred to is probably Dr. Beveridge, who died 
m 1706. His sermons are now yery little known, though he is still reckoned among 
tiM itandard English divines. — Dr. Sonth died in 1716. His sermons, abounding in 
rigorous logic, pungent wil, and soUd eloquence, still hold a prominent place anLO' 
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man in the pulpit, but I very much approved of my friend^a 
insisting upon the qualifications of a good aspect and a cleai 
voice ; fcr I was so charmed with the gracefulness of his figui-e 
and delivery, as well as with the discourses he pronounced, 
that I think I never passed any time more to my satisfaction. 
A sermon repeated after this manner is like the composition 
of a poet in the mouth of a graceful actor. 

I could heartily wish that more of our country clergy would 
follow this example ; and, instead of wasting their spirits in 
laborious compositions of their own, would endeavour after a 
handsome elocution, and all those other talents that are proper 
to enforce what has been penned by greater nfasters. This 
would not only be more easy to themselves, but more edifying 
to the people. 



SIB EQGEB AT CHUBCH. 

I AM always very well pleased with a country Sunday, and 
think, if keeping holy the seventh day were only a human 
institution, it would be the best method that could have been 
thought of for the polishing and civilizing of mankind. It is 
certain the country people would soon degenerate into a kind 
of savages and barbarians, were there not such frequent 
returns of a stated time in which the whole village meet 
together with their best faces and in their cleanliest habits, 
to converse with one another upon indifferent subjects, hear 
their duties explained to them, and join together in adoration 
of the Supreme Being. Sunday clears away the rust of the 
whole week, not only as it refreshes in their minds the notions 
of religion, but as it puts both the sexes upon appearing in 
their most agreeable forms, and exerting all sucli qualities 
as are apt to give them a figure in the eye of the village. A 

BngllBh classics. ~ Dr. John Tillotson became Archbishop of Canterbury soon after 
the Beyolution of 1688. His sermons were greatly admired in Addison's time and 
for a good while afterwards; but I believe very few, if any, care to read them now. 
->Dr. Robert Sanderson died in 1662. He was a very learned, saintly, and asiable 
man, but is now better known by Isaac Walton's life of him than by any writings 
of his own. His sermons, though in a style now pretty much out of date, arc by no 
means wholly forgotten. The latest edition of them was puplished in 1841 ; and 
some of us still love, at times, to feed upon his thoughts.— Dr. Isaac Barrow be* 
came Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1663, and died in 1867. He attained 
great eminence, both as a theologian and a mathematician. His sermons are of 
prodigious length; but their vast wealth of thought and language still l^eeps then 
alive. Several editions of them have been published in our time.— Dr. Edmund 
Calamy was one of the leading Presbyterian divines in Cromwell's reign, and re 
-"led a bishoiirlc offered him at the Restoration. 
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country fellow distinguishes himself as mncb In the church* 
yard, as a citizen does upon the Change, the whole pansh 
politics being generally discussed in that place either after 
sermon or before the oell rings. 

My friend Sir Roger, being a good churchman, has beauti- 
fied the inside of his church with seveml texts of his own 
choosing; he has likewise given a handsome pulpit-cloth, and 
railed-in the communion-table at his own expense. He has 
often told me that, at his coming to his estate, he found his 

Carishioners very irregular; and that, in order to make them 
ueel and join in the responses, he gave every one of them 
a hassock and a common-prayer book ; toid, at the same time, 
employed an itinerant smging- master, who goes about the 
country for that purpose, to instruct them rightly in the 
tunes of the psalms ; upon which they now very much value 
themselves, and indeed outdo most of the country churches 
that I have ever heard. 

As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole congregation, he keeps 
them in very good order, and will suffer nobody to sleep in it 
besides himself ; for if by chance he \u\s been sui*prised into a 
short nap at sermon, upon recovering out of it he stands up 
and looks about him, and, if he sees anybody else nodding, 
either wakes them himself, or sends his servants to them. 
Several other of the old knight's particularities break out upon 
these occasions: sometimes he will be lengthening out a vers? 
in the singing-psalms, half a minute after the rest of the con- 
gregation have done with it ; sometimes, when he is pleased 
with the matter of his devotion, he pronounces Amen three oi 
four times to the same prayer ; and sometimes stands up when 
everybody else is upon their knees, to count the congregation, 
or see if any of his tenants are missing. 

I was yesterday very much surprised to hear my old friend, 
in the midst of the service, calling out to one John Matthews 
to mind what he was about, and not disturb the congregation. 
This John Matthews, it seems, is remarkable for being an idle 
fellow, and at that time was kicking his heels for his diversion. 
This authority of the knight, thongh exerted in that odd man- 
ter which accompanies him in all circumstances of life, has a 
fery good effect upon the parish, who are not polite enough to 
ieo any thing ridiculous m his behaviour; besides that the 
reneral good sense and worthiness of his character makes hia 
Mends observe these little singularities as foils that rather set 
off than blemish his good qualities. 

As soon as the sermon is finished, nobody presumes to stir 
till Sir Roger is gone out of the church. The knight walks 
down from his seat in the chancel between a double row of hia 
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tenants, that stand bowing to him on each side ; and every now 
and then inquires how such-an-one's wife, or mother, or son, 
or father do, whom he does not see at church ; which is under- 
stood as a secret reprimand to the person that is absent. 

The chaplain has often told me, that upon a catechising 
day, when Sir Roge;r has been pleased with a boy that answers 
well, he has ordered a Bible to be given him next day for his 
encouragement; and sometimes accompanies it with a flitch of 
bacon to his mother. Sir Roger has likewise added five pounds 
a year to the clerk's place ; and, that he may encourage the 
young fellows to make themselves perfect in the church ser- 
vice, has promised, upon the death of the present iQCumbeut^ 
who is very old, to bestow it according to merit. 

The fair understanding between Sir Roger and his chaplain, 
and their mutual concurrence in doing good, is the more re- 
markable, because the very next village is famous for the dif- 
ferences and contentions that rise between the paison and the 
'squire, who live in a perpetual state of war. The parson is 
always preaching at the 'squire, and the 'squire, to be revenged 
on the parson, never comes to church. The 'squire has made 
all his tenants atheists and tithe-stealers ; while the parson 
instructs them every Sunday in the dignity of his order, and 
insinuates to them in almost every sermon that he is a better 
man than his patron. In short, matters are come to snch an ex- 
tremity, that the 'squire has not said his prayers either in pub- 
lic or private this half-year; and that the parson threatens 
him, if he does not mend his manners, to pmy for him in the 
face of the whole congregation. 

Feuds of this nature, though too frequent in the country, 
are very fatal to the ordinary people ; who are so used to be 
dazzled with riches, that they pay as much deference to the 
understanding of a man of an estate, as of a man of learning; 
and are very hardly brought to regard any truth, how impor- 
tant soever it may be, that is preached to them, when they 
know there are several men of five hundred a-year who do not 
believe it 



SIB EOGEE AT THE ASSIZES. 

A han's first care should be to avoid the reproaches of his 
own heart ; his next, to escape the censures of the world : if 
the last interferes with the former, it ought to be entirely neg- 
lected ; but otherwise there cannot be a greater satisfaction to 
an honest mind than to see those approbations which it givev 
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*t8elf seconded by the applauses of the public: a man is more 
sure of his conauct, when the verdict which ho passes upon 
his own behaviour is thus warranted and eoutlrmed by the 
opinion of all that know him. 

My worthy friend Sir Roger is one of those who is not only 
at peace within himself, but beloved and esteemed by all about 
him. He receives a suitable tribute for his universal benevo- 
lence to mankind, in the returns of affection and good-will, 
which are paid him by every one that lives within his neigh- 
bourhood. I hitelv met with two or three odd instances of that 
general respect wiiich is shown to the good old knight. Hi 
would needs carry Will Wimble and myself witli him to the 
county assizes: as we were upon the road Will Wimble joined 
a couple of plain men who rode before us, and conversed with 
them for some time; during which my friend Sir Roger ac- 
quainted me with their characters. 

"The fwst of them," says ho, " that has a spaniel by his side, 
is a yoeman of about an hundred pounds a-year, an honest 
man: he is just within the Game- Act, and qualified to kill an 
bare or a pheasant: he knocks down a dinner with his gun 
twice or thrice a week ; and by that means lives much cheaper 
than those who have not so good an estate as himself. He 
would be a good neighbour if he did not destroy so many par- 
tridges: in short, he is a very sensible man; shoots flying; and 
biis been several times foreman of the petty jury. 

"The other that rides along with him is Tom Touchy, a fel- 
low famous for taking the law of everybody. There is "not one 
in the town whore he lives that he has not suetl at quarter- 
sessions. The rogue had once the impudence to go to law with 
the Widow.* His head is full of costs^ damages, and eject- 
ments; he plagued a couple of honest gentlemen so long for a 
trespass in breaking one of his hedges, till he was forced to sell 
the ground it enclosed to defray the charges of the prosecu- 
tion: his father left him fonrscore pounds a year; but he has 
cawt and been cast so often, that he is not now worth thirtv. 1 
suppose he is going upon the old business of the wil low- tree." * 

S This ** Widow" is the fixed centre round which the fine romance of Sir Roger's 
nature revolyes. Wlicn he was a young man his heai-t got so entangled with hor, 
Uiat he has never Ijcen ohle to disengage it. In an earlier paper we have the follow- 
ing: ** It is said, he IceepB himself a liachelor by reason he was crossed in love by a 
perverse beautifUl widow of the next county to him. Before this disappointment, 
Sir Roger was what you call a fine gentleman : but, being ill-used by the widow, he 
was very serious for a year and a half; and, though, his temper being naturally 
Jovial, he at last got over it, he grew careless of himself, and never dressed aflef' 
wards. He cimtinnes to wear a coat and doublet of the same cut tliat were in Skah 
Ion at the time of his repulse." 

4 Meaning, probably, some trifling matter of Utigation. 
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10 8ELECmON8 FKOM ADDISOX. 

As Sir Roger was giving me this accoant of Tom Touchy, 
Will Wimble and his two companions stopped short until we 
came np to them. After having paid their respects to Sir 
Roger, Will told him that Mr. Touchy and he must, appeal to 
him upon a dispute that arose between them. Will it seems 
had been giving his fellow-traveller an account of his angling 
one day in such a hole ; when Tom Toucliy, instead of hearing 
out his story, told him, that Mr. Such-an-one, if he pleasec^ 
might take tite law of him for fishing in that part of the river. 
My friend Sir Roger heard them both upon a round trot ; and, 
after having paused some time, told them, with the air of a 
man who would not give his judgment rashly, that much 
might be said on both sides. They were neither of them dissat- 
ititied with the knight's determination, because neither of them 
found himself in the wrong by it; upon which we made the 
best of our way to tlie assizes. 

The court was set before Sir Roger came ; but, notwithstand- 
mgall tiie justices had taken their places upon thebejich, they 
made room for the old knight at the head of them; who, for 
his reputtition in tiie country, took occasion to whisper in the 
judge's ear, that he was glad his lordship had mst with so much 
good weather in his circuit. I was listening to the proceedinffs 
of the court with much attention, and infinitely pleased with 
that great appearance and solemnity which so properly accom* 
panics such a public administration of our laws; when, after 
about an hour's sitting, 1 observed to my great surprise, in the 
midst of a trial, that my friend Sir Roger was getting np to 
speak. I was in some pain for him till I found he had acquit- 
ted himself of two or three sentences, with a look of much busi- 
ness and great intrepidity. 

Upon his first rising the court was hushed, and a general 
whisper ran among the country people that Sir Roger was up* 
The speech he made was so little to the purpose, that I shall 
not trouble my readers with an account of it; and I believe 
was not so much designed by the knight himself to inform the 
court, as to give him a figure in my eye, and keep up his credit 
in the country. 

I was highly delighted, when the court rose, to see the gen- 
tlemen of the country gathering about my old friend, and 
striving who should compliment him most ; at the same time 
that the ordinary people gazed upon him at a distance, not a 
little admiring his courage, that was not afraid to speak to the 
judge. 

In our return home we met with a very odd ticcident ; which 
I cannot forbear relating, because it shows how desirous all 
who know Sir Roger are of giving him marks of their esteem^ 
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SIR ROOBR AT YAUXHALL GARDENS. 11 

When we were arrived upon the ver^e of his estate, we stopped 
ftt a little inn to rest ourselves and our horses. The man ol 
the house had, it seems, been formerly a seiTant in the knight's 
family; and, to do honour to his old master, had some time 
sinoe, unknown to Sir Roger, put him up in a sign-post before 
the door; so that the KmghVs Head had hung out upon the 
road about a week before he himself knew any thing of the 
matter. As soon as Sir Boger was acquainted wit!i it, finding 
that his servant's indiscretion proceeded wholly from affection 
and good-will, he only told him that he had made him too high 
a compliment; and, when the fellow seemed to think that 
could hardly be, added with a more decisive look, that it was 
too great an honour for any man under a duke ; but told him 
at Uie same time, that it might be altered with a very few 
touches, and that he himself would be at the charge of it. 
Accordingly they got a painter by the knight's directions to 
add a pair of whiskers to the face, and by a little aggravation 
of the features to change it into the Saracen^ s Head. I should 
not have known this story, had not the innkeeper, upon Sir 
Roger's alighting, told him in my hearing, that his Honour's 
head was brought back last night with the alterations that he 
had ordered to be made in it. Upon this my friend with his 
usual cheerfulness related the particulaA above-mentioned, and 
ordered the head to be brought into the room. I could not 
forbear discovering greater expressions of mirth than ordinary 
upon the appearance of this monstrous face, under which, not- 
withstanding it was made to frown and stare in a most extraor- 
dinary manner, I could still discover a distant resemblance of 
my old friend. Sir Roger, upon seeing me laugh, desired me 
to tell him truly if I thought it possible for people to know 
him in that disguise. I at first kept my usual silence : but, 
upon the knight conjuring me to tell him whether it was not 
still more like himself than a Saracen, I composed my counte- 
nance in the best manner I could, and replied. That much 
miaht be said on both sides. 

These several adventures, with the knight's behaviour in 
them, gave me as pleasant a day as ever I met with in any of 
my travels. 



SIR ROGER AT VAUXHALL GARDENS. 

As I was sitting in my chamber, and thinking on a subject 
for my next Spectator^ I heard two or three irregular bounces 
at my landlaay's door, and, upon the opening of it, a lou) 
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cheerful voice inquiring whether the philosopher was at home. 
The child who went to the door answered very innocently, that 
he. did not lodge there. I immediately recollected that it was 
my good friend Sir Roger's voice; and* that I had promised to 
go with him on the water to Spring-garden, in case it proved 
a good evening. The knight put me in mind of my promise 
from the bottom of the staircase, but told me, that if 1 wiis specu- 
lating, he would stay below till I had done. Upon my coining 
down, I found all the children of the family got about my old 
friend, and my landlady herself, who is a notable prating gos- 
sip, engaged in a conference with him; being mightily pleased 
with his stroking her little boy ppon the head, and bidding 
nim be a good child, and mind his book. 

We were no sooner come to the Temple-stairs, but we were 
surrounded with a crowd of watermen, offering us their respec- 
tive services. Sir Roger, after having looked about him very 
attentively, spied one with a wooden leg, and immediately gave 
him orders to get his boat ready. As we were walkino^ towards 
it, " You must know," says Sir Ro^er, **I never make use of 
anybody to row me, that has not either lost a leg or an arm. 
I would rather bate him a few strokes of his oar than not 
employ an honest man that has boon woundeJ in the Queen's 
service. If I was a lord or a bishop, and kept a barge, I 
would not put a fellow in my livery that had not a wooden 



leg." 



[y old friend, after having seated himself and trimmed the 
boat with his coachman, who, being a very sober man, always 
serves for ballast on these occasions, we made the best of our way 
ior Vauxhall. Sir Roger obliged the waterman to give us the his- 
tory of his right leg; and, hearing that ho had left it at La 
Hogue,* with many particulars which passed in that glorious ac- 
tion, the knight, in the triumph of his heart, made several reflec- 
tions on the greatness of the British nation ; as, that one En^^lish- 
man could beat three Frenchmen ; that we could never be in 
danger of popery so long as we took care of our fleet ; that the 
Thames was the noblest rivor in Europe; that London bridge 
was a greater piece of work than any of the seven wonders of 
the world; with many other honest prejudices which naturally 
cleave to the heart of a true Englishman. 

After some short pause, the old knight, turning about his 
head twice or thrice, to take a suiTey of this great metropolis, 
bid me observe how thick the city was set with churches, and 
that there was scarce a single steeple on this side Temple -bar. 
"A most heathenish sight!" says Sir Roger: "there is na 

ft A French fleet was defeated bj the British off Cape La Hogue in l€l& 
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SIR ROGER AT VAUXHALL OARDBNR. 1.1 

religion at this end of tho town. The fifty new churches* will 
very much mend the prospect : but church- work is slow, 
church-work is slow." 

I do not remember I have anywhere mentioned, in Sir Roger's 
chai^acter, his custom of saluting everybody that passes by nim 
with a good-morrow or a good-night This the old man does 
out of the overflowings of his humanity, though at the same 
time it renders him so popular among all his country neigh- 
bours, that it is thought to have gone a good way in making 
him once or twice knight of the shire.* He cannot forbear 
this exercise of benevolence even in town, when he meets with 
any one in his morning or evening walk. It broke from him 
to several boats that passed by upon the water; but, to the 
knight's great surprise, as he gave the good-night to two or 
three young fellows a little before our landing, one of them, 
instead of returning the civility, asked us what Queer old put 
we had in the boat, and whether he was not ashamed to go 
a-weiiehing at his years; with a great deal of the like Thames 
ribaldry. Sir Boger seemed a little shocked at first ; but, at 
length assuming a face of magistracy, told us, " That if he were 
a Middlesex justice, he would make such vagrants know that 
her Majesty's subjects were no more to be abused by water 
than by land." 

We were now arrived at Spring-garden, whicTi is exquisitely 
}|leasant at this time of the year. When I consider the fra- 
grancy of the walks and bowers, with the choirs of birds that 
sung upon the trees, and the loose tribe of people that walked 
under the shades, I could not but look upon the place as a kind 
of Mahometan paradise. Sir Boger told me it put him in mind 
of a little coppice by his house in the country, which his chap- 
lain used to call an aviary of nightingales. " You must under- 
stand," says the knight, "there is nothing in the world that 
S leases a man in love so much as your nightingale. Ah, Mr. 
pectator 1 the many moonlight nights that I have walked by 
myself, and thought on the Widow by the music of the night- 
ingale!" He here fetched a deep sigh, and was falling into a 
fit of musing, when a mask, who came behind him, gave him a 
gentle tap upon the shoulder, and a&ked him if he would drink 
a bottle of mead with her. But the knight, being startled at 
so unexpected a familiarity, and displeased to be interrupted 
in his thoughts of the Widow, told her, She was a wanton bag^ 
gage, and bid her go about her business. 

There being a great lack of churches in the growing suburbs of London, the 
Honse of Commons, in 1711, passed resolutions tor building filly new ones withlf 
the bilL) of mortality. 

7 That is. member of Parliament for the county. 
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We concluded our walk with a glass of Burton ale, and a 
slice of hung beef. When we had done eating, ourselves, the 
knight called a waiter to him, and bid him carry the remainder 
to the waterman that had but one leg. I perceived the fellow 
stared upon him at the oddness of the message, and was going 
to be saucy ; upon which I ratified the knight's commaads 
with a peremptory look. 

As we were going out of the garden, my old friend thinking 
himself obliged, as a member of the quorum} to animadvert 
upon the morals of the place, told the mistress of the house, 
who sat at the bar, that he should be a better customer to her 
garden, if there were more nightingales, and fewer improper 
persons. 



THE DEATH OF SIR EOGER. 

We last night received a piece of ill news at our club, which 
very sensibly afflicted every one of us. I question not but my 
readers themselves will be troubled at the hearing of it. To 
keep them no longer in suspense, Sir Roger de Coverley is dead. 
He departed this life at his house in the country, after a few 
weeks' sickness. Sir Andrew Freeport has a letter from one of 
his correspondents in those parts, that informs him the oid 
man caught a cold at the county sessions, as he was very 
warmly promoting an address of his own penning, in which he 
succeeded according to his wishes. But this particular conaes 
from a Whig justice of peace, who was always Sir Roger's 
enemy and antagonist. I have letters both from the chaplain 
and Captain Sentry which mention nothing of it, but are filled 
with many particulars to the honour of the good old man. I 
have likewise a letter from the butler, who took so much care 
of me last Summer when I was at the knight's house. As my 
friend the butler mentions, in the simplicity of his heart, sev- 
eral circumstances the others have passed over in silence^ I 
shall give my reader a copy of his letter, without any alter- 
ation or di minution. 

*' Honoured Sib: 

"Knowing that you were my old master's good friend, I 
could not forbear sending you the melancholy news of hia 

8 ** A member of the quorum ** is a justice of peace without whom the business oi 
the court cannot proceed. This circumstance carries a cunsi lerable addition of dUjr 
Dity. 
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death, which has afflicted the whole country, as well as his poor 
servants, who loved him, I may say, better than we did our 
lives. I am afraid he caught his death the last county-sessions, 
where he would go to see justice done to a poor widow woman 
and her fatherless children, that had been wronged by a neigh- 
bouring gentleman ; for you know, sir, • my good master was 
always the poor man's friend. Upon his coming home, the 
first complaint he made was, that he had lost his roast-beef 
stomach, not being able to touch a sirloin, which was served up 
according to custom ; and you know how he used to take great 
delight in it. From that time forward he grew worse and 
worse, but still kept a good heart to the last. Indeed we were 
once in great hope of his recovery, upon a kind message that 
was sent him from the widow lady whom he had made love to 
the forty last years of his life, but this only proved a lightning 
before death. He has bequeathed to this lady, as a token of his 
love, a great pearl necklace, and a couple of silver bracelets set 
with jewels, which belonged to my good old lady his mother : 
he has bequeathed the fine white gelding, that he used to ride 
a-hunting upon, to his chaplain, because he thought he would 
be kind to him ; and has left you all his books. He has, more- 
over, bequeathed to the chaplain a very pretty tenement with 
good lands about it. It being a very cold day when he made 
his will, he left for mourning, to every man in the parish, a 
great frieze-coat, and to every woman a black riding-hood. It 
was a most moving sight to see him take leave of his poor ser- 
vants, commending us all for our fidelity, whilst we were not 
able to speak a word for weeping. As we most of us are grown 
gray-headed in our dear master's service, he has left us pen- 
sions and legacies, which we may live very comfortably upon 
the remaining part of our days. He has bequeathed a great 
deal more in charity, which is not yet come to my knowledge ; 
and it is peremptorily said in the parish, that he has left money 
to build a steeple to the church ; for he was heard to say some 
time ago that if he lived two years longer, Coverley church 
should have a steeple to it. The chaplain tells everybody that 
he made a very good end, 'and never speaks of him without 
tears. He was buried, according to his own directions, among 
the family of the Coverleys, on the left hand of his father Sir 
Arthur. The coffin was carried by six of his tenants, and the 
pall held up by six of the quorum : the whole parish followed 
the corpse with heavy hearts, and in their mourning-suits, the 
men in frieze, and the women in riding-hoods. Captain Sentry, 
my master's nephew, has taken possession of the hall-house 
and the whole estate. When my old master saw him a little 
before his death, he shook him by the hand, and wished him 
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]oy of the estate which was falling to him, desiring him onlj 
to make a good use of it, and to pay the several legacies, and 
the gifts of charity which he told him he had left as quit-rents 
upon the estate. The Captain truly seems a courteous man, 
though he says but little. He makes much of those whom my 
master loved, and shows great kindnesses to the old house-dog, 
that you know my poor master was so fond of. It would have 
gone to your heart to have heard the moans the dumb creature 
made on the day of my master's death. He has never joyed 
himself since; no more has any of us. 'Twas the melan* 
choliest day for the poor people that ever happened in Worces- 
tershire. This is all from, 

" Honoured Sir, your most son'owful servant, 

"Edward Biscuit. 

" P. S. My master desired, some weeks before he died, 'Ihit 
a book which comes up to you by the carrier should be given 
to Sir Andrew Freeport, in his name.^^ 

This letter, notwithstanding the poor butler's manner of 
writing it, gave us such an idea of our old friend, that upon 
the reading of it there was not a dry eye in the club.* Sir 
Andrew, opening the book, found it to be a collection of Acts 
of Parliament. There was in particular the Act of Uniformity, 
with some passages in it marked by Sir Roger's own hand. 
Sir Andrew found that they relatea to two or three points, 
which he had disputed with Sir Roger the last time he appeared 
at the club. Sir Andrew, who would have been merry at such 
an incident on another occasion, at the sight of the old man's 
handwriting, burst into tears, and put the book into his 
pocket. Captain Sentry informs me, that the knight has left 
rings and mourning for every one in the club. 



THE FABLE OF MENIPPTJa 

Menippus the philosopher was a second time taken up into 
Ueav(?n by Jupiter, when for his entertainment he lifted tip a 
trap-door that was placed by his footstool. At its rising, there 
issued tt rough it such a din of cries as astonished the philos- 
opher. Upon his asking what they meant, Jupiter told him 

9 Referring to the so-caUed Spectator Club, of which Sir Boger was a highly 
Honoured member. The prooeedings of this imaginary club figure largely in yarl 
ous papers of TJie Speetaiar, 
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they were the prayers that were sent up to him from the 
Earth. Menippiis, amidst the confusion of voices, which was 
so great that nothing less than the ear of Jove could distin- 
guish them, heard the words riches^ honour^ and long life, 
repeated to several different tones and languages. When the 
first hubhub of sounds was over, the trap-door being left open, 
the voices came up more separate and distinct. The first 

Srayer was a very odd one; it came from Athens, and desired^, 
upiter to increase the wisdom and the beard of his humble sup- 
plicant. Menippus knew it by the voice to be the prayer of hia 
friend Licander, the philosopher. This was succeeded by the 
petition of one who had just laden a ship, and promised Jupiter, 
if he took care of it, and returned it home again full of riches, 
he would make him an offering of a silver cup. Jupiter 
thanked him for nothing; and, bending down his ear more 
^tentiyely than ordinary, heard a voice complaining to him of 
the cruelty of an Ephesian widow, and begging him to breed 
compassion in her heart. "This," says Jupiter, "is a very 
honest fellow : I have received a great deal of incense from 
him ; I will not be so cruel to him as not to hear his prayers.*' 
He was then interrupted with a whole volley of vows, which 
were made for the health of a tyrannical prince by his subjects 
who prayed for him in his presence. Menippus was surprised, 
after having listened to prayers offered up with so much 
ardour and devotion, to hear low whispers from the same 
assembly, expostulating with Jove for suffering such a tyrant 
to live, and asking him how his thunder could lie idle. Jupi- 
ter was so offended at these prevaricating rascals, that he took 
down the first vows, and puffed away the last. The philos- 
opher, seeing a great cloud mounting upwards, and making its 
way directly to the trap-door, inquired of Jupiter what it 
meant. " This," says Jupiter, " is the smoke of a whole heca- 
tomb that is offered me by the general of an army, who is very 
importunate with me to let him cut off an hundred thousand 
men that are drawn up in array against him : what does the 
impudent wretch think I see m him, to believe that I will 
make a sacrifice of so many mortals as ^ood as himself ? and 
all this to his glory, forsooth I But hark,^^ says Jupiter, " there 
is a voice I never heard but in time of danger ; it is a rogue 
that is shipwrecked in the Ionian Sea. I saved him on a plank 
but three days ago, upon his promise to mend his manners : 
the scoundrel is not worth a groat, and yet has the impudence 
to offer me a temple, if I will keep him from sinking. But 
yonder," says he, ** is a special youth for you ; he desires me to 
tal^e his father, who keeps a great estate from him, out of the 
miseries of human life. The old fellow shall live till he makea 
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his heart ache, I can tell him that for his pains." This was 
followed by the soft voice of a pious lady, desiring Jupiter that 
she might appear amiable and charming in the sight of her 
emperor. As the philosopher was reflecting on this extraordi- 
nary petition, there blew a gentle wind through the trap-door, 
which he at first mistook for a gale of zephyr Sy but afterwards 
found it to be a breeze of sighs : they smelt strong of flowers 
and incense, and were succeeded by most passionate complaints 
of wounds and torments, fires and arrows, cruelty, despair, and 
death. Menippus fancied that such lamentable cries arose 
from some general execution, or from wretches lying under 
the torture; but Jupiter told him that they came up from 
the isle of Paphos, and that he every day received com- 
plaints of the same nature from that whimsical tribe of mor- 
tals who are called lovers. "I am so trifled with," says 
he, " by this generation of both sexes, and find it so impos- 
sible to please them, whether I grant or refuse their petitions, 
that T shall order a western wind for the future to intercept 
them in their passage, and blow tliem at random upon the 
Earth." The last petition he heard was from a very aged man 
of near an hundred years old, begging but for one year more 
of life, and then promising to die contented. "This is the 
rarest old fellow," says Jupiter: "he has made this prayer to 
me for above twenty years together. When he was but fifty 
years old, he desired only that he might live to see his son set- 
tled in the world: I granted it. He then begged the same 
favour for his daughter, and afterwards that he might see the 
education of a grandson: when all this was brought about, 
he puts up a petition that he might live to finish a house he 
was building. In short, he is an unreasonable old cur, and 
never wants an excuse; I will hear no more of him." Upon 
which he flung down the trap-door in a passion, and was 
resolved to give no more audiences that day. 

Notwithstanding the levity of this fable, the moral of it very 
well deserves our attention, and is the same with that which 
has been inculcated by Socrates and Plato, not to mention 
Juvenal and Persius, who have each of them made the finest 
satire in their whole works upon this subject. The vanity of 
men's wishes, which are the natural prayers of the mind, as 
well as many of those secret devotions which they ofi:cr to the 
Supreme Being, are sufficiently exposed by it. Among other 
reasons for set forms of prayer, I have often thought it a very 
good one, that by this means the folly and extravagance of 
men's desires may be kept within due bounds, and not break 
out in absurd and ridiculous petitions on so great and solemn 
'^n occasion. 
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THE TALE OF MABBATON. 

TUERB is a tradition among the Americans, that one of their 
countrymen descended in a vision to the great repository of 
souls, or, as we call it here, to the other wond ; and that upon 
his return he gave his friends a distinct account of every thing 
he saw among those regions of the dead. A friend of mine 
prevailed upon one of the interpreters of the Indian kings to 
inquire of them, if possible, what tradition they have among 
them of this matter; which, as well as he could learn by those 
many questions which he asked them at several times, was in 
substance as follows. 

The visionary, whose name was Marraton, after having trav 
elled for a long space under an hollow mountain, arrived at 
length on the confines of this world of spirits, but could not 
outer it by reason of a thick forest made up of bushes, bram- 
bles, and pointed thorns, so perplexed ami interwoven with one 
another, that it was impossible to find a passage through it. 
Whilst he was looking about for some track or pathway that 
miffht be worn in any part of it, he saw an huge lion couched 
under the side of it, who kept his eye upon him in the same 

Sosture as when he watches for his prey. The Indian imme- 
iately started back, whilst the lion rose with a spring, and 
leaped towards him. Being wholly destitute of all other 
weapons, he stooped down to take up a huge stone in his hand, 
but to his infinite sury)rise grasped nothing, and found the sup- 
posed stone to be only tlie apparition of one. If he was disap- 
pointed on this side, ho was as much pleased on the other, 
when he found the lion, which had seized on his left shoulder, 
had no power to hnrt him, and was only the ghost of that rav- 
enous creature which it appeared to be. He no sooner got rid 
of his impotent enemy but he marched up to the wood, and, 
after having surveyed it for some time, endeavoured to press 
into one part of it that was a little thinner than the rest; 
when again, to his great surprise, he found that the bushes 
made no resistance, but that he walked through briers and 
brambles with the same ease as through the open air, and, in 
short, that the whole wood was nothing else but a wood of 
shades. lie immediately concluded that this huge thicket of 
thorns and brakes was designed as a kind of fence or quick-set 
hedge to the ghosts it enclosed; and that probably their soft 
substances might be torn by these subtle points and prickles, 
which were too weak to make any impressions in flesh and 
blood. With this he resolved to travel through this intricate 
wood ; when by degrees he felt a gale of pei rumes brejithing 
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Qpon him, that grew stronger and sweeter in proportion as he 
advanced. Ho had not proceeded much further when he ob- 
served the thorns and briers to end, and rive place to a thou- 
sand beautiful green trees covered with blossoms of the finest 
scents and colours, that formed a wilderness of sweets, and 
were a kind of lining to those ragged scenes which he had 
before passed through. As he was coming out of this delight- 
ful part of the wood, and entering upon the plains it enclosed, 
he saw several horsemen rushing by him, and a little while 
after heard the cry of a pack of dogs. He had not listened 
long before he saw the apparition of a milk-white steed, with 
a young man on the back of it, advancing upon full stretch 
after the souls of about an hundred beagles that were hunting 
down the ghost of an hare, which ran away before them with 
an unspeakable swiftness. As the man on the milk-white 
steed came by him, he looked upon him very attentively, and 
found him to be the young prince Nicharagua, who died about 
half a year before, and, bv reason of his great virtues, was at 
that time lamented over all the western parts of America. 

He had no sooner got out of the wood, but he was enter- 
tained with such a landscape of flowery plains, green meadows, 
running streams, sunny hills, and shady vales, as were not to 
be represented by his own expressions, nor, as he said, by the 
conceptions of others. This happy region was peopled with 
innumerable swarms of spirits, who applied themselves to 
exercises and diversions according as their fancies led them. 
Some of them were tossing the figure of a quoit; others were 
pitching the shadow of a bar; others were breaking the appa- 
rition of a horse; and multitudes employing themselves upon 
ingenious handicrafts with the souls of departed utensils^ for 
that is the name which in the Indian language they give their 
tools when they are burnt or broken. As lie travelled through 
this delightful scene, he was very often tempted to pluck the 
flowers that rose everywhere about him in the greatest variety 
and profusion, having never seen several of them in his own 
country; but he quickly found that, though they were objects 
of his sight, they were not liable to his touch. He at length 
came to the side of a great river, and, being a good fisherman 
himself, stood upon the banks of it some time to look upon an 
angler that had taken a great many shapes of fishes, which lay 
flouncing up and down by him. 

I should have told my reader, that this Indian had formerly 
been married to one of "the greatest beauties of his country, by 
whom he had several children. This couple were so famous 
for their love and constancy to one another, that the Indians 
to this day, when they give a married man joy of his wife^ 
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wish that they may live together like Marraton and Yaratilda. 
Marraton had not stood long by the fisherman when he saw 
the shadow of his beloved Yaratilda, who had for some time 
fixed her eye upon him. before he discovered her. Her arms 
were stretched out towards him; floods of tears ran down her 
eyes ; her looks, her hands, her voice called him over to her; 
and at the same time seemed to toll him that the river waa 
impassable. Who can describe the passion, made up of joy, 
sorrow, love, desire, astonishment, that rose in the Indian upon 
the sight of his dear Yaratilda ? He could express it by noth- 
ing but his tears, which ran like a river down iiis cheeks as he 
looked upon her. He hud not stood in this posture long before 
he plunged into the stream that lay before him ; and, finding it 
to be nothing but the phantom of a river, walked on the bot- 
tom of it tul he arose on the other side. At his approach 
Yaratilda flew into his arms, whilst Marraton wished himself 
disencumbered of that body which kept herfrom his embraces. 
After many questions and endearments on both sides, she con- 
ducted him to a bower which she had dressed with her own 
hands, with all the ornaments that could be met with in those 
blooming regions. She had made it gay beyond imagination, 
and was every day adding something now to it. As Marraton 
stood astonished at the unspeakable beauty of her habitation, 
and ravished with the fragrancy that came from every part of 
it, Yaratilda told him that she was preparing this bower for 
his reception, as well knowing that his i)iety to his god, and 
his faithful dealing towards men, would certainly bring him to 
that happy place whenever his life should be at an end. She 
then brought two of her children to him, who died some years 
before, and resided with her in the same delightful bower; 
advising him to breed up those others which were still with 
him in such a manner, that they might hereafter all of them 
meet together in this happy place. 

The tradition tells us further, that he had afterwards a sight 
of those dismal habitations which are the portion of ill men 
after death; and mentions several molten seas of gold, in 
which were plunged the souls of barbarous Europeans, who 
put to the sword so many thousands of poor Indians for the 
sake of that precious metal ; but, having already touched upon 
(ho chief points of this tradition, and exceeded the measure ol 
my paper, I shall not give any further account of it. 
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THE VISION OF MIRZAJI. 

When I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up several Oriental 
manuscripts, which I have still by me. Among others I met 
with one entitled The Visions of Mirzah, which I have read 
over with great pleasure. I intend to give it to the public 
when I have no other entertainment for them, and shall begin 
with the first vision, which I have translated word for word as 
follows: 

'• On the fifth day of the Moon, which, according to the cus- 
tom of my forefathers, I always kept holy, after having washed 
myself and offered up my morning devotions, I ascended the 
high hills of Bagdat, in order to pass the rest of the day in 
meditation and pra3'er. As I was here airing myself on the 
tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound contemplation on 
the vanity of human life; and passing from one thought to 
another, ' Surely,' said I, * man is but a shadow, and life a 
dream.' Whilst I was thus musing, I cast my eyes towards the 
summit of a rock that was not far from me, where I discovered 
one in the habit of a shepherd, with a little musical instrument 
in his hand. As I looked upon him, he applied it to his lips, 
and began to play upon it. The sound of it was exceeding 
sweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes that were inexpress- 
ibly melodious, and altogether different from any thing I had 
ever heard: they put me in mind of those heavenly airs that 
are played to the departed souls of good men upon their first 
arrival in Paradise, to wear out the impressions of the last 
agonies, and qualify them for the pleasures of that happy 
place. My heart melted away in secret raptures. 

'• I had been often told that the rock before me was the haunt 
of a genius, and that several had been entertained with music 
who had passed by it, but never heard that the musician had 
before made himself visible. When he had raised my thoughts 
bythose transporting airs which he plajred, to taste the pleasures 
01 his conversation, as I looked upon him like one astonishet!, be 
beckoned to me, and by the waving of his hand directed me to 
approach the place where he sat. I drew near with that rev- 
erence which is due to a superior nature ; and, as my heart was 
entirely subdued by the captivating strains I had heard, I fell 
down at his feet and wept. The genius smiled upon me with a 
look of compassion and affability that familiarized him to my 
imagination, and at once dispelled all the fears and apprehen- 
sions with which I approached him. He lifted me from the 
ground, and taking me by the hand, * Mirzah,' said he, * I have 
^eard thee in thy soliloquies ; follow me.' 
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" Ho then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, and 
placing me on the top of it, * Cast thy eyes eastward,' said he, 
*and tell me what thon seest.' *I see,' said I, *a huge valley, 
and a prodigious tide of water rolling through it.' * The valley 
that thou seest,' said he, ' is the vale of misery, and the tide ol 
water that thou seest is part of the great tide of eternity.' 

* What is the reason,' said I, *that the tide I see rises out of a 
thick mist at one end, and again loses itself in a thick mist at 
the other ? ' * What thou seest,' said he, * is that portion of 
eternity which is called time, measured out by the Sun, and 
reaching from the beginning of the world to its consummation. 
Examine now,' said ho, * this sea that is thus bounded with 
darkness at both ends, and tell me what thou discoverest in it.' 

* I see a bridge,' said I, * standing in the midst of the tide.' 
'That bridge thou seest,' said he, *is human life: consider il 
attentively.' Upon a more leisurely survey of it, I found that 
it consisted of threescore and ten entire arches, with several 
broken arches, which, added to those that were entire, made up 
the number about an hundred. As I was counting the arches, 
the genius told me that this bridge consisted at first of a thou- 
sand arches ; but that a great flood swept away the rest, and left 
the bridge in the ruinous condition I now beheld it. 'But tell 
me further,' said he, * what thou discoverest on it.' ' I see multi- 
tudes of people passing over it,' said I, ' and a black cloud hang- 
ing on each end of it.' As I looked more attentively, I saw 
several of the passengers dropping through the bridge into the 
great tide that flowed underneath it; and, upon further exam- 
mation, perceived there were innumerable trap-doors that lay 
concealed in the bridge, which the passengers no sooner trod 
upon but they fell through into the tide, and immediately dis- 
appeared. These hidden pitfalls were set very thick at the 
entrance of the bridge, so that throngs of people no sooner 
broke through the cloud but many of them fell into them. 
They grew thinner towards the middle, but multiplied and lav 
closer together towards the end of the arches that were entire. 

• "There were indeed some persons, but their number was 
very small, that continued a kind of hobbling march on the 
broKcn arches, but fell through one after another, being quite 
tired and spent with so long a walk. 

" I passed some time in the contemplation of this wonderful 
gtmcture, and the great variety of objects which it presented. 
My heart was tilled with a deep melancholy to see several drop 
ping unexpectedly in the midst of mirth and jollity, and catch- 
ing at every thing that stood by them to save themselves 
Some were looking up towards the heavens in a thoughtful 
posture, and in the midst of a speculation stumbled and fell 
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out of sight. Multitudes were very busy in the pursuit of 
bubbles that glittered in their eyes and danced before them, but 
often^ when they thought themselves within the reach of them, 
their footing failed, and down they sank. In this confusion of 
objects, I observed some with scimitars in their hands, and 
others with pill-boxes,* who ran to and fro upon the bridge, 
thrusting several persons on trap-doors which did not seem to 
lie in their way; and which they might have escaped had they 
not been thus forced upon them. 

" The genius, seeing me indulge myself in this melancholy 
prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon it: 'Take 
thine eyes off the bridge,' said he, * and tell me if thou yet 
seestany thing thou dost not comprehend.' Upon looking up^ 
' What mean,' said I, * those great flights of birds that are per- 
petually hovering about the bridge, and settling upon it from 
time to time ? I see vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and 
among many other feathered creatures several little winged 
bovs, that perch in ^reat numbers upon the middle arches.* 
* These,' said tlie genius, ' are envy, avarice, superstition, despair, 
love, with the like cares and passions that infest human life.' 

" I here fetched a deep sigh : * Alas,' said I, * man was made 
in vain I how is he given away to misery and mortality ! tor- 
tured in life, and swallowed up in death ! ' The genius, being 
moved with compassion towards me, bid me quit so uncomfort- 
able a prospect. * Look no more,' said he, ' on man in the first 
stage of his existence, in his setting out for eternity ; but cast 
thine eye on that thick mist into which the tide bears the sev- 
eral generations of mortals that fall into it' I directed my 
sight as I was ordered, and (whether or no the good geniu's 
strengthened it with a supernatural force, or dissipated part of 
the mist that was before too thick for the eye to penetrate) I 
saw the valley opening at the further end, and spreading forth 
into an immense ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant run- 
ning through the midst of it, and dividing it into two equal 
Farts. The clouds still rested on one half of it, insomuch that 
could discover nothing in it ; but the other appeared to me a 
Tast ocean planted with innumerable islands, that were covered 
with fruits and flowers, and interwoven with a thousand little 
shining seas that ran among them. I could see persons dressed 
in glorious habits, with garlands upon their heads, passing 
among the trees, lying down by the sides of the fountains, or 
resting on beds of flowers ; and could hear a confused harmony 
of singing birds, falling waters, human voices, and musical 

1 The coarse word in the original is meant to convey the sarcastic snggestioB 
that doctors, equally with soldiers, often put a premature end to human life. — 

MOLD'S NoU, 
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mstruments. Gladness grew in me upon the rliscovery o! so 
delightful a scene. I wished for the wings of an eagle, that 1 
might fly away to those happy seats : but the genius told me 
that there was no passage to them except through the gates of 
death that I saw opening every moment upon the bridge. 
*The islands,' said he, *that lie so fresh and green before thee, 
and with which the whole face of the ocean appears spotted as 
far as thou canst see. are more in number than the sands on 
the sea-shore; there are myriuds of islands behind those which 
thou here disco verest, reaching further than thine eye or even 
thine imagination can extend itself. These are the mansions 
of good men after death, who, according to the degree and 
kinds of virtue in which they excelled, are distributed among 
these several islands, which abound with pleasures of different 
kinds and degrees, suitable to the relishes and perfections of 
those who are settled in them ; every island is a paradise ac- 
commodated to its respective inhabitants. Are not these, 
Mirzah, habitations worth contending for ? Does life appear 
miserable, that gives thee opportunities of earning such a re- 
ward? is death to be feared, that will convey thee to so hanpy 
an existence? Think not man was made in vain, who has 
such an eternity reserved for him.' I gazed with inexpressible 
pleasure on these happy islands. At length, said I, * Show me 
now, I beseech thee, the secrets that lie hid under those dark 
clouds which cover the ocean on the other side of the rock of 
adamant.' The genius making me no answer, I turned about 
to address him a second time, but I found that he had left me ; 
I then turned again to the vision which I had been so long con- 
templating: but instead of the rolling tide, the arched bridge, 
and the happy islands, I saw nothing but the long hollow val- 
ley of Bagdat, with oxen, sheep, and camels grazing upon the 
sides of it. 



SUPERSTITION 

Going yesterday to dine with an old acquaintance, I had the 
misfortune to find his whole family verv much dejected. Upon 
msking him the occasion of it, he told me, that his wife had 
dreamed a strange dream the night before, which they were 
afraid portended some misfortune to themselves, or to their 
children. At her coming into the room, I observed a settled 
melancholy in her countenance, which I should have been troub- 
led for, had I not heard from whence it proceeded. We were 
no sooner sat down, but after looking upon me a little while, 
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•* My dear,'^ says she, turning to her husband, " you may now 
•ee the stranger that was in the candle last night. 

Soon after this, as they began to talk of family affairs, a little 
boy at the lower end of the table told her that he was to go 
mto join-hand on Thursday. 

"Thursday?" says she: "no, child, if it please God, you 
shall not begin upon Childermas-day : ■ tell your writing-master 
that Friday will be soon enough. 

I was reflecting with myself on the oddness of her fancy, and 
wondering that anybody would establish it as a rule to lose a 
day in every week." In the midst of these my musings she 
desired me to reach her a little salt upon the point of myT^nife, 
which 1 did in such a trepidation, and hurry of obedience, that 
I let it drop by the way ; at which she immediately startled, 
and said it foil towards^ her. Upon this I looked very blank ; 
and, observing the concern of the whole table, began to tjon- 
fiider myself witli some concision as a person that had brought 
a disaster upon the family. The lady, however, recovering her- 
self after a little s})ace, said to her husband, with a sigh, " My 
dear, misfortunes never come single.'' My friend, I found., 
acted but an under part at his table, and, being a man of more 
good-nature than understanding, thinks himself obliged to fall 
in with all the passions and humours of his yoke-fellow. 

" Do not you remember, child," says she, " that the pigeon- 
house fell the very afternoon that our careless wench spilt the 
salt upon the table ? " 

" Yes," says he, " my dear, and the next post brought us an 
acount of the battle of Almanza."* 

The reader may guess al the figure I made, Jifter having done 
all this mischief. J despatched my dinner as soon as I could, 
with my usual taciturnity, when, to mv utter confusion, the 
lady seeing me quitting my knife and fork, and laying them 
across one another upon my plate, desired me that I would 
humour her so far as to take them out of that figure, and place 
them side by side. What the absurdity was which I had com- 
mitted I did not know, but I suppose there was some tradi- 
tionary superstition in it; and therefore, in obedience to the 
lady of the house, I disposed of my knife and fork in two par- 
allel lines, which is the figure I shall always lay them in for 
the future, though I do not know any reason for it. 

2 Childermas-day is the festival of the Holy Innocents, and falls on the 28th oTDe* 
ecmber. It was thought unlucky for a child to begin any thing on that day. 

8 A slip, perhaps, on the Author's part ; as the fancy in question would, at the 
most, involve only Uie loss of one day in a year. 

4 This battle was fought April 24, 1707; the English, Dutch, and Portuguese being 
badly defeated by the French and Spanish. The issue was vciry disastrous to tti< 
^use whu'h England had espoused. 
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It 18 not difficult for a man to see that a person has conceived 
an aversion to him. For ray own part, I quickly found by 
the lady's looks that she regarded me as a very odd kind of 
fellow, with an unfortunate aspect. For which reason I took 
my leave immediately after dinner, and withdrew to my own 
Jodgings. Upon my return home, I fell into a profound con- 
templation on the evils that attend tliese superstitious follies 
of mankind ; how they subject us to imaginary afflictions, and 
additional sorrows, that do not properly come within our lot. 
As if the natural calamities of life were not sufficient for us, 
we turn the most indifferent circumstances into misfortunes, 
and suffer as much from trifling accidents, as from real evils. 
I havi^inown the shooting of a star spoil a night's rest ; and 
have seen a man in love grow pale, and lose his appetite, upon 
the plucking of a merry-thouffht.* A screech-owl at midnight 
has alarmed a family more than a band of robbers; naj, the 
voioe.of a cricket hath struck more terror than the roaring of 
a lion. There is nothing so inconsiderable, which may not 
appear dreadful to an imagination that is filled with omens and 
prognostics. A rusty nail or a crooked pin shoots up into 
prodigies. 

I remember I was once in a mixed assemblv that was full of 
noise and mirth, when on a sudden an old lady unluckily ob- 
served there were thirteen of us in company. This remark 
struck a panic terror into several who were present, insomuch 
that one or two of the ladies were going to leave the room: 
but a friend of mine, taking notice that one of our female com- 
panions was near her confinement, affirmed there were fourteen 
in the room, and that, instead of portending one of the com- 
panv should die, it plainly foretold one of them should be born. 
Had not my friend found, out this expedient to break the omen, 
1 question not but half the women in the company would have 
fallen sick that very night. 

An old maid, that is troubled with the vapours,* produces 
infinite disturbances of this kind among her friends and neigh- 
bours. I know a maiden aunt, of a great family, who is one of 
these antiquated Sibyls, that forebodes and prophesies from one 
end of the year to the other. She is always seeing apparitions, 
and hearing death-watches ; and was the other day almost fright- 
ened out of her wits by the great house-dog, that howled in the 
stable at a time when she lay ill of the tooth-ache. Such an 
extravagant cast of mind engages multitudes of people not only 
in impertinent terrors, but in supernumerary duties of life'; 

6 Merrp-ihought is an old name for what we call a toish-bone, 
6 The word vapours was used of divers nervous affections, such as hysterics^oby- 
pochoDdria, etc 
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and arises from that fear and ignorance which are naturc^l to 
the sonl of man. The horror with which we entertain the 
thoughts of death, or indeed of any future evil, and the uncer- 
tainty of its approach, fill a melancholy mind with innumerable 
apprehensions and suspicions, and consequently dispose it to 
the observation of such groundless prodigies and predictions. 
For, as it is the chief concern of wise men to retrench the evils 
of life by the reasonings of philosophy, it is the emplojment 
of fools to multiply them by the sentiments of superstition. 

For my own part, I should be very much troubled were I 
endued with this divining quality, though it should inform me 
tru-y of every thing that can befall me. I would not anticipate 
the relish of any happiness, nor feel the weight of any misery, 
before it actually arrives. 

I know but one way of fortifying my soul against these 
gloomy presages and terrors of mind ; and that is, by securing 
to myself the friendship and protection of that Being who dis- 
poses of events, and governs futurity. He sees, at one view, 
the whole thread of my existence, not only that part of it which 
I have already passed through, but that which runs forward into 
all the depths of eternity. When I lay me down to sleep, I rec- 
ommend myself to His care ; when I awake, I give myself up to 
His direction. Amidst all the evils that threaten 'me, I will 
look up to Him for help, and question not but He will either 
avert them, or turn them to my advantage. Though I know 
neither the time nor the manner of the death I am to die, I 
am not at all solicitous about it ; because I am sure that He 
knows them both, and that He will not fail to comfort and 
support me under them. 



ON MODESTY 

Looking over the letters which I have lately received from 
my correspondents, I met with the following one, which is 
written with such a spirit of politeness, that 1 could not but 
be very much pleased with it myself, and question not but it 
will be as acceptable to the reader: 

"Mr. Spectator: 

" You, who are no stranger to public assemblies, cannot but 
have observed the awe they often strike on such as are obliged 
to exert any talent before them. This is a sort of elegant dis- 
tress, to which ingenuous minds are the most liable, and may 
therefore deserve some remarks in your paper. Many a brave 
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fellow, who has put his enemy to flight ^n the field, haa 
been in the utmost disorder upon making a speech before a 
body of his friends at home: one would think here was some 
kind of fapcination in the eyes of a large circle of people, when 
darting all together upon one person. I have seen a new actor 
in a tragedy so bound up by it, as to be scarce able to speak 
or move, and have expected he would have died above three 
Acts before the dagger or cup of poison were brought in. It 
would not be amiss if such an one were at first introduced as a 
ghost, or a statue, till he recovered his spirits, and grew fit for 
some living part. 

" As this sudden desertion of one's self shows a diffidence 
which is not displeasing, it implies at the same time the great- 
est respect to an audience that can be. It is a sort of mute elo- 
quence, which pleads for their favour much better than words 
could do ; and we find their generosity naturally moved to sup- 
port those who are in so much perplexity to entertain them. I 
was extremely pleased with a late instance of this kind at the 
opera of Alnialiide^ in the encouragement given to a young 
singer, whose more than ordinary concern on her first appear- 
ance recommended her no less than ber agreeable voice and 
just performance. Mere bashful ness without merit is awk- 
ward; and merit without modesty, insolent. But modest 
merit has a double claim to acceptance, and generally meets 
with as many patrons as beholders. I am, &c." 

It is impossible that a person should exert himself to advan- 
tage in an assembly, whether it be his part either to sing or 
speak, who lies under too great oppressions of modesty. I re- 
member, upon talking with a friend of mine concerning the 
force of pronunciation, our discourse led us into the enumera- 
tion of the several organs of speech whicli an orator ought to 
have in perfection, as the tongue, the teeth, the lips, the nose, 
the palate, and the windpipe. Upon which, says my friend, 
" You have omitted the most material organ of them all, and 
that is the forehead." 

But, notwithstanding an excess of modesty obstructs the 
tongue, and renders it unfit for its offices, a due proportion of 
it is thought so requisite to an orator, that rhetoricians have 
recommended it to their disciples as a particular in their art. 
Cicero tells us, that he never liked an orator who did not 
appear in some little confusion at the beginning of his speech, 

7 Tliii opera, the music of which ii ascribed to Buononcini, was perforaned io 
London in 1710, and la laid to have been the ^t performance entirely in Italian oa 
the Bngliah atage. 
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and confesses that he himself never entered upon an oratioB 
without trembling and concern. It is indeed a kind of defer- 
ence which is due to a great assembly, and seldom fails to raise 
a benevolence in the audience towards the person who speaks. 
My correspondent has taken notice that the bravest men often 
appear timorous on these occasions, as indeed we may observe 
that there is generally no creature more impudent than a 
coward. 

A bold tongue and a feeble arm are the qualifications of 
Dranccs in Virgil ; as Homer, to express a man both rimoroua 
and saucy, makes use of a kind of point which is vt ry rarely 
to be met with in his writings; namely, that he had the eyes 
of a dog, and the heart of a deer. 

\ just and reasonable modesty does not only recommend 
eloquence, but sets off every great talent which a man can be 
possessed of. It heightens all the virtues which it accompa- 
nies, like the shades in paintings ; it raises and rounds every 
figure, and makes the colours more beautiful, though not so 
glaring as they would bo without it. 

Modesty is not only an ornament, but also a guard to virtaa 
It is a kind of quiet and delicate feeling in the soul, which 
makes her shrink and withdraw herself from every thing that 
has danger in it. It is such an exquisite sensibility as warns 
her to shun the first appearance of every thing which is hurtful. 

I cannot at present recollect either the place or time of what 
I am going to mention ; but I have read somewhere in the his- 
tory of ancient Greece, that the women of the country were 
seized with an unaccountable melancholy, which disposed sey- 
eral of them to make away with themselves. The Senate, after 
having tried many expedients to prevent this self-murder which 
was so frequent among them, published an edict, that if any 
woman whatever should lay violent hands upon herself, her 
corpse should be exposed naked in the street, and dragged 
about the city in the most public manner. This edict imme- 
diately put a stop to the practice which was before so common. 
We may see in this instance the strength of female modesty, 
which was able to overcome the violence even of madness 
and despair. The fear of shame in the fair sex was in those 
days more prevalent than that of death. 

If modesty has so great an influence over our actions, and is 
in many cases so impregnable a fence to virtue, what can more 
undermine morality than that politeness which reigns among 
the unthinking part of mankind, and treats as unfashionable 
the most ingenuous part of our behaviour ? which recommends 
impudence as good breeding, and keeps a man always in coun- 
tenance, not because he is innocent, but because he is shameless f 
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Seneca thought modesty so great a check to Tice, that he 
prescribes to us the practice of it in secret, and advises us to 
raise it in ourselves, upon imaginary occasions, when such as 
are real do not offer themselves : for this is the meaning of 
his precept, that when we are by ounselves, and in our greatest 
solitudes, we should fancy that Gato stands before us, and sees 
every thing we do. In short, if you banish modesty out of the 
world, she carries away with her half the virtue that is in it. 

After these reflections on modesty, as it is a virtue, I must 
observe that there is a vicious modesty, which justly deserves 
to be ridiculed, and which those persons very often discover 
who value themselves most upon a well-bred confidence. This 
happens when a man is ashamed to act up to his reason, and 
would not upon any consideration be surprised in the practice 
of those duties for the performance of which he was sent into 
the world. Many an impertinent libertine would bhisli to be 
cauffht in a serious discourse, and would scarce be able to show 
his nead after having disclosed a religious thought. Decency 
of behaviour, all outward show of virtue, and abhorrence of 
vice, are carefully avoided by this set of shame-faced people, as 
what would disparage their gayety of temper, and infallibly 
bring them to dishonour. This is such a poorness of spirit, 
such a despicable cowardice, such a degenerate, abject state of 
mind, as one would think human nature incapable of, did we 
not meet with frequent instances of it in ordinary conversation. 

There is another kind of vicious modesty which makes a 
man ashamed of his person, his birth, his profession, his 
poverty, or the like misfortunes, which it was not in his 
choice to prevent, and is not in his power to rectify. If 
a man appears ridiculous by any of the afore-mentioned cir- 
cumstances, he becomes much more so by being out of counte- 
nance for them. They should rather give him occasion to exert 
a ncble spirit, and to palliate those imperfections which are 
not m his power, by those perfections which are ; or, to use a 
very witty allusion of an eminent author, he should imitate 
Caesar, wno, because his head was bald, covered that defect 
with laurels. 



CHEERFULNESS. 

1 HAVE always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. The latter I 
consic^.er as an act, the former as a habit of the mind. Mirth la 
short and transient, cheerfulness fixed and permanent. These 
are often raised into the greatest transports of mirth wno are 
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subject to the greatest depressions of melancholy: on the con- 
trary, cheerfulness, though it does not give the mind such an 
exquisite gladness, prevents us from falling into any depths of 
sorrow. Slirth is like a flash of lightning, that breaks through 
a gloom of clouds, and glitters for a moment; cheerfulness 
keeps up a kind of daylight in the mind, and fills it with a 
steady and perpetual serenity. 

Men of austere principles look upon mirth as too wanton 
and dissolute for a state of probation, and as filled with a 
certain triumph and ir science of heart, that is inconsistent 
with a life which is every moment obnoxious to the greatest 
dangers. Writers of this complexion have observed, that the 
sacred Person who was the great pattern of perfection was 
never seen to laugh. 

Cheerfulness of mind is not liable to any of these exceptions : 
it is of a serious and composed nature ; it does not throw the 
mind into a condition improper for the present state of human- 
ity, and is very conspicuous in the characters of those who are 
looked upon as the greatest philosophers among tne heathens, 
as well as among those who have been deservedly esteemed as 
saints and holy men among Christians. 

If we consider cheerfulness in three lights, with regard to 
ourselves, to those we converse with, and to the great Author 
of our being, it will not a little recommend itself on each of 
these accounts. The man who is possessed of this excellent 
frame of mind is not only easy in his thoughts, but a perfect 
master of all the powers and faculties of his soul : his imagina- 
tion is always clear, and his judgment undisturbed; his temper 
is even and' unruffled, whether in action or in solitude. He 
comes with a relisii to all those goods which Nature has pro- 
vided for him, tastes all the pleasures of the creation which 
are poured about him, and does not feel the full weight of 
those accidental evils which may befall him. 

If we consider him in relation to the persons whom he con- 
verses with, it naturally produces love and good-will towards 
him. A cheerful mind is not only disposed to be affable and 
obliging, but raises the same good-humour in those who corae 
within its influence. A man finds himself pleased, he does iiot 
know why, with the cheerfulness of his companion : it is like 
a sudden sunshine that awakens a secret delight in the mind, 
without her attending to it: the heart rejoices of its own 
accord, and naturally flows out into friendship, and benev- 
olence towards the person who has so kindly an effect upon 
it 

When I consider this cheerful state of mind in its third 
relation, I cannot but look upon it as a constant habitual grat* 
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itude to thQ gitdt Author of Nature. An inward cheerfulness 
is an implicit praise and thanksgiving to Providence under all 
its dispensations : it is a kind of aquiescence in the state where- 
in we are placed, and a secret approbation of the Divine will 
in his conduct towards men. 

There are but two things, which, in my opinion, can reason- 
ably deprive us of this cheerfulness of heart. The first of 
these is the sense of guilt. A man who lives in a state of vice 
and impenitence can have no title to that evenness and tran- 
quillity of mind which is the healtii of the soul, and the nat- 
ural eftect of virtue and innocence. Cheerfulness in an ill 
man deserves a harder name than language can furnish us 
with, and is many degrees beyond what we commonly call folly 
or madness. 

Atheism, by which I mean a disbelief of a Supreme Bein^, 
and consequently of a future state, under whatsoever titles it 
shelters itself, may likewise very reasonably deprive a man of 
this cheerfulness of temper. There is something so particu- 
larly gloomy and offensive to human nature in the prospect of 
non-existence, that I cannot but wonder, with many excellent 
writers, how it is possible for a man to outlive the expectation 
of it. For my own part, I think the being of a God is so little 
to be doubted, that it is almost the only trutli we are sure of, 
and Bucli a truth as we meet with in every object, in every 
occurrence, and in every thought. If we look into the charac- 
ters of this tribe of infidels, we generally find they are made 
up of pride, spleen, and cavil : it is indeed no wonder that men 
who are uneasy to themselves should be so to the rest of the 
world : and how is it possible for a man to be otherwise than 
nneasy in himself, who is in danger every moment of losing 
his entire existence and dropping into nothing ? 

The vicious man and atheist have therefore no pretence to 
cheerfulness, and would act very unreasonably should they 
endeavour after it. It is impossible for any one to live in good- 
humour, and enjoy his present existence, who is apprehensive 
either of torment or of annihilation ; of being miserable, or 
of not being at all. 

After having mentioned these two great principles, which 
are destructive of cheerfulness in their own nature, as well as 
in right reason, I cannot think of any other that ought to 
banish this happy temper from a virtuous mind. Pain and 
sickness, shame and reproach, poverty and old age, nay, death 
itself, considering the shortness of their duration, and the 
advantage we may reap from them, do not deserve the name of 
evils: a good mind may bear up under them with fortitude, 
with indolence, and with cheerfulness of heart. The tossing 
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of a tempest does not discompose him, which he is sure mil 
bring him to a joyful harbour. 

A man who uses his best endeavours to live according to the 
dictates of virtue and right reason has two perpetual sDurces 
of cheerfulness, in the consideration of his own nature, and oi 
that Being on whom he has a dependence. If he looks into 
himself, he cannot but rejoice in that existence which is so 
lately bestowed upon him, and which, after millions of ages, 
will be still new, and still in its beginning. How many self- 
congratulations naturally ai'ise in the mind, when it reflects on 
this its entrance into eternity, when it takes a view of those 
improvable faculties which in a few years, and even at his first 
setting out, have made so considerable a progress, and which 
will be still receiving an increase of perfection, and conse- 
quently an increase oi happiness 1 The consciousness of such 
a bein^ spreads a perpetual diffusion of joy through the soul 
of a virtuous man, and makes him look upon himself every 
moment as more happy than he knows how to conceive. 

The second source of cheerfulness to a good mind is its con- 
sideration of that Being on whom we have our dependence, 
and in whom, though we behold Him as yet but in the first 
faint discoveries of His perfections, we see every thing that 
we can imagine as great, glorious, or amiable. We find our- 
selves everywhere upheld by His goodness, and surrounded 
with an immensity of love and mercy. In short, we depend 
upon a Being, whose power qualifies Him to make us happy by 
an infinity of means, whose goodness and truth engage Him 
to make those happy who desire it of Him, and whose unchange- 
ableness will secure us in this happiness to all eternity. 

Such considerations, which every one should perpetually cher- 
ish in his thoughts, will banish from us all that secret heavi- 
ness of heart which unthinking men are subject to when they 
lie under no real affliction, all that anguish which we may feel 
from any evil that actually oppresses us, to which I may like- 
wise add those little cracklings of mirth and folly, that are 
apter to betray virtue than support it ; and establish in us such 
an even and cheerful temper, as makes us pleasing to ourselves, 
to those with whom we converse, and to Him whom we were 
made to please. 



M0R0SEI!TESS. 

About an age ago it was the fashion in England for everj 
one that would be thought religious to throw as much sanctitj 
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AS poeuiible into his face, and in particular to abstain from all 
appearances of mirth and pleasantry, which were looked upon 
as the marks of a carnal mind. The saint was of a sorrowful 
countenance, and generally eaten up with spleen and melan- 
choly, A gentleman, who was lately a great ornament to the 
learned world, has diverted me more than once with an account 
of the reception which he met with from a very famous Inde- 
pendent minister, who was head of a college in those times.* 
This gentleman was then a young adventurer in the republic 
of letters, and just fitted out for the university with a good 
cargo of Latin and Greek. His friends were resolved that he 
should try his fortune at an election which was drawing near 
it the college, of which the Independent minister whom I have 
befoi e mentioned was governor. The youth, according to cus- 
tom, waited on him in order to be examined. He was re- 
ceived at the door by a servant, who was one of that gloomy 
generation that were then in fashion. He conducted him, 
with great silence and seriousness, to a long gallery which was 
darkened at noonday, and had only a single candle burning in 
it. After a short stay in this melancholy apartment, he was 
led into a chamber hung with black, where he entertained 
himself for some time by the glimmering of a taper, till at 
length the head of the college came out to him from an inner 
room, with half a dozen nightcaps upon his head, and relig- 
ious horror in his countenance. The young man trembled; 
but his fears increased, when, instead of being asked what pro- 
gress he had made in learning, he was examined how he 
abounded in grace. His Latin and Greek stood him in little 
stead; he was to give an account only of the state of his soul; 
whether he was of the number of the elect ; what was the oc- 
casion of his conversion ; nipon what day of the month and 
hour of the day it happened ; how it was carried on, and when 
completed. The whole examination was summed up with one 
short question, namely, Whether he was prepared for death. 
The boy, who had been bred up by honest parents, was frighted 
out of his wits at the solemnity of the proceeding, and by the 
last dreadful interrogatory ; so that, upon making his escape 
out of the house of mourning, he could never be brought a 
second time to the examination, as not being able to go through 
the terrors of it. 

Notwithstanding this general form and outside of religioa 
is pretty well worn out among us, there are many persons, who, 
by a natural uncheerfulness of heart, mistaken notions of 
piety, or weakness of understanding, love to indulge this un- 

8 Probftbly refisrring to Dr. ThomM Gtoodwin. wbo was Presider* of Nag-''xlei 
CdllegQ, Oxford, dnring tbe Common wealth. 
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comfortable way of life, and give up thomselves a prey to grief 
and melancholy. Superstitious fears and groundless scruples 
cut them off from the pleasures of conversation, and all those 
social entertainments which are not only innocent, but lauda- 
ble : as if mirth was made for reprobates, and cheerfulness of 
heart denied those who are the only persons that have a proper 
title to it. 

Sombrius is one of these sons of sorrow. He thinks himself 
obliged in dutv to be sad and disconsolate. He looks on a sud- 
den fit of laughter as a breach of his baptismal vow. An inno- 
cent jest startles him like blasphemy. Tell him of one who is 
advanced to a title of honour, he Hits up his hands and eyes : 
describe a public ceremony, he shakes his bead : show him a 
gay equipage, he blesses himself. All the little ornaments of 
ufe are pomps and vanities. Mirth is wanton, and wit pro- 
fane. He is scandalized atyouth for being lively, and at child- 
hood for being playful. He sits at a christening, or a mar- 
riage feast, as at a funeral ; sighs at the conclusion of a merry 
story, and grows devdut when the rest of the company grow 
pleasant. After all, Sombrius is a religious man, and would 
nave behaved himself very properly, had he lived when Chris 
tianity was under a general persecution. 

I would by no means presume to tax such characters with 
hypocrisy, as is done too frequently ; that being a vice which I 
think none but He who knows the secrets of men's hearts should 
pretend to discover in another, where the proofs of it do not 
amount to a demonstration. On the contrary, as there are 
many excellent persons who are weighed down by this habitual 
sorrow of heart, they rather deserve our compassion than our 
reproaches. I think, however, they would do well to consider 
whether such a behaviour does not deter men from a religious 
lit I, by representing it as an unsociable state, that extinguishes 
all joy and gladness, darkens the face of Nature, and destroys 
the relish of being itself. 

I have, in former papers, shown how great a tendency there 
is to cheerfulness in religion, and how such a frame of mind is 
not only the most lovely, but the most commendable in a vir- 
tuous person. In short, those who represent religion in so un- 
amiable a light are like the spies sent by Moses to laake a 
discovery of the land of Promise, when by their reports they 
discouraged the people from entering upon it. Those who 
show us the joy, the cheerfulness, the good-humour, that nat- 
urally spring up in this happy state, are like the spies bringing 
along with them the dusters of grapes and delicious fniiti^ 
that might invite their companions into the plet^ant conntrj 
which produced them. 
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An eminent Pagan writer has made a disconrse,* to show 
tiiat the atheist, who denies a God, does Him less dishonooi 
than the man who owns His being, bnt at the same time be- 
lieyes Him to be crnel, hard to please, and terrible to human 
nature. For my own part, says he, I would rather it should 
be said of me, that there was never any such man as Plutarch, 
than that Plutarch was ill-natured, capricious, or inhumane. 

If we may beliere our logicians, man is distin^ished from 
all other creatures by the faculty of laughter. He has a heart 
capable of mirth, and naturally disposed to it It is not the 
business of virtue to extirpate the affections of the mind, but 
to regulate them. It may moderato and restrain, but was not 
designed to banish gladness from the heart gt man. Religion 
contracts the circle of our pleasures, but leaves it wide enough 
for her votaries to expatiate in. The contemplation of the 
divine Being, and the exercise of virtue, are in their own nature 
so far from excluding all gladness of heart, that thej are per- 
petual sources of it. In a word, the true spirit of religion cheers 
as well as composes the soul ; it banishes indeed all levity of 
behaviour, all vicious and dissolute mirth, but in exchange fills 
the mind with a perpetual serenity, uninterrupted cheerfulness, 
and an habitual inclination to please others, as well as to be 
pleased in itseli 



CONTENTMENT. 

I WAS once engaged in a discourse with a Rosicrusian about 
the great secret} As this kind of men (I mean those of them 
who are not professed cheats) are overrun with enthusiasm 
and philosophy, it was very amusing to hear this religious 
adept descanting on his pretended discovery. He talked of 
the secret as of a spirit which lived within an emerald, and 
converted every thing that was near it to the highest perfection 
it is capable oL ^^ It gives a lustre,'' says he, ** to the Sun, and 
water to the diamond. It irradiates every metal, and enriches 
lead with all the properties of gold. It heightens smoke into 
flame, flame into light, and light into ^lory." He further 
added, ^hat a single ray of it dissipates pain and care and mel- 
ancholy from the person on whom it falls. In short, says 
he, its presence naturally changes every place into a kind of 

9 Plutarch, De St^erttUione, chap, x., ii the discourse referred to. 

1 The Boticrutiani were a set of men who made their appearance in Germanj 
QMur the end of the seventeenth century. They made great pretensions to knoirl 
edge In the secrets of Nature, the transmutation of metalB, the grand elixir, Ac 
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beaven. After he had gone on for some time in this nnintelli- 
gible cant, I found that he jumbled natural and moral ideas 
togetlijer in the same discourse, and that his great secret was 
nothing else but — Content. 

Tliis virtue does indeed produce, in some measure, Ul those 
effects which the alcliymist usually ascribes to what he calls 
vhe philosophei-'s-stone; and if it does not bring r'ches, it does 
t he same thing, by banishing the desire of them. If it cannot 
i*emove the disquietudes arising out of a man's mind, body, ox 
fortune, it makes him easy under them. It has indeed a landlj 
influence on the soul of man, in respect of every bein^ to whom 
he stands related. It extinguishes all murmur, i^pming, and 
ingratitude towards that Bemg who has allotted him his part 
to act in this world. It destroys all inordinate ambition, and 
every tendency to corruption, with regard to the community 
wherein he is placed. It gives sweetness to his conversation, 
and a perpetual serenity to all his thoughts. 

Among the many methods which might be made use of for 
the acquiring of this virtue, I shall only mention the two fol- 
lowing. First of all, a man should always consider how much 
he has more than he wants; and then, secondly, how much 
more unhappy he might be than he really is. 

First of all, a man should alwavs consider how much he has 
more than he wants. I am wonderfully pleased with the reply 
which Aristippus made to one who condoled him upon the loss 
of a farm : " VVhy," said he, " I have three farms still, and you 
have but one ; so that I ought rather to be afflicted for you 
than you for me." On the contrary, foolish men are more apt 
to consider what they have lost than what they possess ; and 
to fix their eyes upon those who are richer than themselves, 
rather than on those who are under greater difficulties. All 
the real pleasures and conveniences of life lie in a narrow com- 
pass : but it is the humour of mankind to be always looking 
forward, and straining after one who has got the start of them 
in wealth and honour. For this reason, as there are none can 
be properly called rich, who have not somewhat more than they 
want ; there are few rich men in any of the politer nations 
but those who are among the middle sort of people, who keep 
their wishes always within their fortunes, and have more wealth 
than they know how to enjoy. Persons of a higher rank live 
at best in a kind of splendid poverty, and are perpetually want- 
ing, because, instead of acquiescing in the solid pleasures oi 
life, they endeavour to outvie one another in shadows and appear- 
ances. Men of sense have at all times beheld with a great deal 
of mirth this silly game that is playing over their heads, and, 
by contracting their desires, enjoy all that sec^iet satisfaction 
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irhich otbers are always in quest of. The truth is, this ridicut- 
lous chase after imaginary pleasures cannot be sufficiently 
exposed, as it is the great source of those evils which generally 
undo a nation. Let a man's estate be what it will, he is a poor 
man if he does not live within it, and naturally sets himscU to 
sale to any one that can give him his price. When Pittacus, 
after the death of his brother, who had left him a sood estate, 
was offered a great sum of money by the king of Lydia, he 
thanked him for his kindness, but told him he had already more 
by half than he knew what to do with. In short, content is 
equivalent to wealth, and luxury to poverty ; or, to give the 
thought a more agreeable turn, Content is natural wealth, says 
Socrates ; to which I shall add. Luxury is artificial poverty. 
I shall therefore recommend to the consideration of those who 
arc always aiming after supei-fluous and imaginary enjoyments, 
and will not be at the trouble of contracting their desires, an 
excellent saying of Bion the philosopher, namely, ^'That no 
man has so much care as he who endeavours after the most hap- 
piness." 

In the second place, every one ought to reflect how much 
more unhappy he might be than he really is. The fonner con- 
sideration took in all those who are sufficiently provided with 
the means to make themselves easy : this regards such as actu- 
ally lie under some pressure or misfortune. These may receive 
great alleviation from such a comparison as the unhappy per- 
son may make between himself and others, or between the mis- 
fortune which he suffers, and greater misfortunes which might 
have befallen him. 

I like the story of the honest Dutchman, who, upon break- 
ing his leg by a fall from the mainmast, told the standers-by 
it was a great mercy that it was not his neck. To which, 
since I am got into quotations, give me leave to add the saying 
of an old philosopher, who, after having invited some of his 
friends to dine with him, was ruffled by his wife that came into 
the room in a passion, and threw down the table that stood 
before them: "Every one," says he, "has his calamitv, and he 
is a happy man that has no greater than this." We find an 
instance to the same purpose in the life of Dr. Hammond, 
written by Bishop Fell. As this good man was troubled with 
a complication of distempeis, when he had the gout upon him, 
he used to thank God it was nut the stone ; and when he had 
the stone, that he had not both these distempers on him at the 
same time. 

I cannot conclude this essay without observing, that there 
was never any system bp^i^es that of (Christianity, which could 
effectually pro.^\ice in ^e }^\nd of mi^^ the virtue I hav^ hith- 
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erto been speaking of. In order to make us contont with oat 
present condition, many of the ancient philosophers tell ua 
that our discontent only hurts ourselves, without being able to 
make any alteration in our circumstances ; others, that what- 
ever evil befalls us is derived by fatal necessity, to which the 
gods themselves are subject ; while others very gravely tell the 
man who is miserable, that it is necessary he should be so to 
keep up tlie harmony of the universe, and that the scheme of 
Providence would be troubled and perverted were he otherwise. 
These, and the like considerations, rather silence than satisfy 
a man. They may show him that his discontent is unreason- 
able, but are by no means sufficient to relieve it. They rather 
give despair than consolation. In a word, a man might reply 
to one of these comforters as Augustus did to his friend, who 
advised him not to grieve for the death of a person whom he 
loved,- because iiis grief could not fetch him again: "It is for 
that very reason," said the Emperor, " that I grieve." 

On the contrary, religion bears a more tender regard to human 
nature. It prescribes to every miserable man the means of bet- 
tering his condition ; nay, it shows him that the bearing of his 
afflictions as he ought to do will naturally end in the removal 
of them ; it makes him easy here, because it can make him 
happy hereafter. 

Upon the whole, a contented mind is the greatest blessing a 
man can enjoy in this world ; and if in the present life his 
happiness arises from the subduing of his desires, it will arise 
in the next from the gratification of them. 
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It is very hard for the mind to disengage itself from a sub- 
ject in which it has been long employed. The thoughts will 
be rising of themselves from time to time, though we give them 
no encouragement ; as the tossings and fluctuations of the sea 
continue several hours after the winds are laid. 

It is to this that I impute my last night's dream or vision, 
which formed into one continued allegory the several schemes 
of wit, whether false, mixed, or true, that have been the subject 
of my late papers. 

Methought I was transported into a country that was filled 
with prodigies and enchantments, governed hythe goddess of 
Falsehood, and entitled The region of False Wit There was 
nothing in the fields, the woods, and the rivers, that appeared 

"^turaS Several of the trees blossomed in leaf-gold, some of 
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fchem produced bone-lace, and some of them precious stones. 
The fountains bubbled in an opera tune, and were filled with 
stags, wild-boars, and mermaids, that lived among the waters ; 
at the same time the dolphins and several kinds of fish plaved 
upon the banks, or took their pastime in the meadows. The 
birds had many of them golden beaks and human voices. The 
flowers perfumed the air with smells of incense, ambergris, 
and pulvillios ; * and were so interwoven with one another, that 
they grew up in pieces of embroidery. The winds were filled 
with sighs and messages of distant lovers. As I was walking 
to and fro in this enchanted wilderness, I could not forbear 
breaking out into solilo([uies upon the several wonders, that laj 
before me, when, to my great surprise, I found there were arti- 
ficial echoes in every walK, that, by repetitions of certain words 
which I spoke, agreed with me, or contradicted me, in every 
thing I said. In the midst of my conversation with these invis- 
ible companions, I discovered in the centre of a very dark grove 
a monstrous fabric built after the Gothic manner, and covered 
with innumerable devices in that barbarous kind of sculpture. 
I immediately went up to it, and found it to be a kind of 
heathen temple consecrated to the god of Dulness. Upon nxy 
entrance I saw the deity of the place dressed in the habit of a 
monk, with a book in one hand, and a rattle in the other. 
Upon his right hand was Industry, with a lamp burning before 
her; and on his left Caprice, with a monkey sitting on her 
shoulder. Before his feet there stood an altar of a very odd 
make, which, as I afterwards found, was shaped in that man- 
ner to comply with the inscription that surrounded it. Upon 
the altar there lay several offerings of axes, wings, and eggs, 
cut in paper, and inscribed with verses. The temple was filled 
with votaries, who applied themselves to different diversions, as 
their fancies directed them. In one part of it I saw a regiment 
of Anagrams, who were continually in motion, turning to the 
right or to the left, facing about, doubling their ranks, shift- 
ing their stations, and throwing themselves into all the figures 
and counter-marches of the most changeable and perplexed 
exercise. 

Not far from these was a body of Acrostics, made up of very 
disproportioned persons. It was disposed into three columns, 
the officers planting themselves in a line on the left hand of 
each column. The officers were all of them at least six foot 
high, and made three rows of very proper men ; but the com- 
mon soldiers, who filled up the spaces between the officers, 

S Ambergris, or gray amber» is a fatty, inflammable substance, that becomes fra> 
grant on being heated. Pulvillio is a flagrant powder. Both were formerly vraek 
Med as perf^es. 
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were such dwarfs, cripples, and scarecrows, thafc one conld 
hardly look upon them without laughing. There were behind 
the Acrostics two or three files of Chronograms, which differed 
only from the former, as their officers were equipped (like the 
Qgure of time) with an hour-glass in one hand, and a scythe in 
the other, ana took their posts promiscuously among tne pri- 
vate men whom they commanded. 

In the body of the temple, and before the very face of the 
deity, methought I saw the phantom of Tryphiodorus, the lipo- 
grammatist, engaged in a ball with four and twenty peisons, 
who pursued him by turns through all the intricacies and laby- 
rinths of a country-dance, without being able to overtake him. 

Observing several to be verv busy at the western end of the 
temple, I inquired into what tney were doing, and found there 
was in that quarter the great magazine of Rebuses. These 
were several things of the most different nature tied up in bun- 
dles, and thrown upon ono another in heaps like fagots. You 
might behold an anchor, a night-rail, and a hobby-horse, bound 
up together. One of the workmen, seeing me very much sur- 
prised, told me there was an infinite deal of wit in several of 
those bundles, and that he would explain them to me if I 
pleased: I thanked him for his civility, but told him I was 
m very great haste at that time. As 1 was going out of the 
temple, I observed in one corner of it a cluster of men and 
women laughing very heartily, and diverting themselves at a 
game of Crambo. I heard several double rhymes as I passed by 
them, which raised a gi*eat deal of mirth. 

Not far from these was another set of merry people engaged 
at a diversion, in which the whole jest was to mistake one per- 
son for another. To give occasion for these ludicrous mistakes, 
they were divided into pairs, every pair being covered from head 
to foot with the same kind of dress, though perhaps there was 
not the least resemblance in their faces. By this means an old 
man was sometimes mistaken for a boy, a woman for a man, and a 
blackamoor for a European. Which very often produced great 
peals of laughter. These I guessed to. be a party of Pnns. But 
being very desirous to get out of this world of magic, which had 
almost turned my brain, I left the temple, and crossed over the 
fields that lay about it, with all the speed I could make. I was 
not gone far before I heard the sound of trumpets and alarms, 
which seemed to proclaim the march of an enemy ; and, as I 
afterwards found, was in reality what I apprehended it. There 
appeared at a great distance a very shining light, and in the 
midst of it a person of most beautiful aspect : her name was 
Truth. On her right hand there marched a male deity, who 
bore several quivers on his shoulders, and grasped several arrow? 
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m his hand. His name was Wit. The approach of these two en- 
emies filled all the territories of False Wit with an unspeakable 
consternation, insomuch that the goddess of those regions ap- 
peared in person upon her frontiers, with the several inferior 
deities, and the different bodies of forces which I had before seen 
in the temple, who were now drawn up in array, and prepared to 
give their foes a warm reception. As the march of the enemy 
was very slow, it gave time to the several inhabitants who bor- 
dered upon the regions of Falsehood to draw their forces into a 
body, with a design to stand upon their guard as neuters, and 
attend the issue of the combat 

I must here inform my reader, that the frontiers of the en- 
chanted region which I have before described were inhabited 
by the species of Mixed Wit, who made a very odd appearance 
when they were mustered together in an army. There were 
men whose bodies were stuck full of darts, and women whose 
eyes were burning-glasses ; men that had hearts of fire, and 
women that had breasts of snow. It would be endless to describe 
the several monsters of the like nature, that composed this 
great army; which immediately fell asunder, and divided itself 
into two parts, the one half throwing themselves behind the 
banners of Truth, and the others behind those of Falsehood 

The goddess of Falsehood was of a gigantic stature, and ad- 
vanced some paces before the front of her army ; but as the 
dazzling light which flowed from Truth began to shine upon her, 
she faded insensibly ; insomuch that in a little space she looked 
rather like an huge phantom than a real substance. At length, 
as the goddess of Truth approached still nearer to her, she fell 
away entirely, and vanished amidst the brightness of her pres- 
ence ; so that there did not remain the least trace or impression 
of her figure in the place where she had been seen. 

A« at the rising of the Sun the constellations grow thin, and 
the stars go out one after another, till the whole hemisphere is 
extinguished, such was the vanishing of the goddess ; and not 
only of the goddess herself, but of the whole army that attended 
hev, which sympathised with their leader, and shrunk into noth- 
ing in proportion as the goddess disappeared. At the same 
time the whole temple sank, the fish betook themselves to the 
streams, and the wild beasts to the woods, the fountains recov- 
ered their murmurs, the birds their voices, the trees their leaves, 
the flowers their scents, and the whole face of Nature its true 
and genuine appearance. Though I still continued asleep, I 
fancied myself as it were awakened out of a dream, when I saw 
this region of prodigies restored to woods and rivers, fields and 
meadows. 

Upon the removal of that wild scene of wonders, which had 
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very much disturbed my imagination, I took a full survey of tht 
persons of Wit and Truth ; for indeed it was impossible to look 
upon the first without seeing the other at the same time. There 
was behind them a strong and compact body of figures. The 
genius of Heroic Poetry appeared with a sword in her hand, and 
a laurel on her head. Tragedy was crowned with cypress, and 
covered with robes dipped m blood. Satire had smiles in her 
look, and a dagger under her garment. Rhetoric was known 
by her thunderbolt, aDd Comedy by her mask. After several 
other figures. Epigram marched up in the rear, who had been 
posted there at the beginning of the expedition, that ho might 
not revolt to the enemy, whom he was suspected to favour in his 
heart. I was very much awed and delighted with the appear- 
ance of the god of Wit ; there was something so amiable and yet 
so piercing in his looks, as inspired, me at once with love and 
terror. As I was gazing on him, to my unspeakable joy, he took 
a quiver of arrows from his shoulder, in order to make me a 
present of it; but as I was reaching out my hand to receive it 
of him, I knocked it against a chair, and by that means awaked. 



FORTUNE-HUNTEES. 

"Mr. Spectator: 

" I am amazed that, among all the variety of characters with 
which you have enriched your speculations, vou have never given 
us a picture of those audacious young fellows among us who 
commonly go by the name ot fortune-stealers. You must know, 
Sir, I am one who live in a continual apprehension of this sort 
of people, who lie in wait day and night for our children, and 
may be considered as a kind of kidnappers within the law. I 
am* the father of a young heiress, whom I begin to look upon 
as marriageable, and who has looked upon herself as such for 
above these six years. She is now in the eighteenth year of 
her age. The fortune-hunters have already cast their eyes upon 
her, and take care to plant themselves in her view whenever 
she appears in any public assembly: I have myself caught a 
young jackanapes with a pair of silver-fringed gloves in the 
very fact You must know. Sir, I have kept her as a prisoner 
of state ever since she was in her teens. Her chamber-windows 
are cross barred ; she is not permitted to go out of the house 
but with her keeper, who is a staid relation of mjr own; I 
have likewise forbid her the use of pen and ink for this twelve- 
month last past, and do not suffer a bandbox to bo carried 
into her room before it has been searched* Notwithstanding 
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these precaations, I am at my wits' end for fear of any sndden 
surprise. There were, two or three nights ago, some fiddles 
heard in the street, which I am afraid portend me no ^ood ; 
not to mention a tall Irishman that has been seen walking 
before my house more than once this Wmter. My kinswoman 
likewise informs me, that the girl has talked to her twice or 
thrice of a gentleman in a fair wig, and that she loves to go to 
chnrch more than ever she did in her life. She gave me the 
slip abont a week ago, upon which my whole house was in 
alarm. I immediately despatched a hue-and-cry after her to 
the 'Change, to her mantua-maker, and to the young ladies 
that visit her ; but after above an hour's search she returned 
of herself, having been taking a walk, as she told me, bv Bosa- 
mond's Pond. Ih'ive hereupon turned off her woman, aoubled 
her guards, and given new instructions to my relation, who, to 
give her her due, keeps a watchful eje over all her motions. 
This, Sir, keeps me in a perpetual anxiety, and makes me very 
often watch when my daughter sleeps, as I am afraid she is 
even with me in her turn. Now, Sir, what I would desire of 
you is, to represent to this fluttering tribe of young fellows 
who are for making their fortunes by these indirect means, 
that stealing a mairs daughter for the sake of her portion is 
but a kind of a tolerated robbery; and that they make but a 
poor amends to the father, whom they plunder after this man- 
ner, by marrying his child. Dear Sir, be speedy in your 
thoughts on this subject, that, if possible, they may appear 
oelore the disbanding of the army. - 

" I am. Sir, your humble servant, 

"Tim. Watohwell.'* 

Themistocles, the great Athenian general, being asked whether 
he would cho6se to many his daughter to an indigent man of 
merit, or to a worthless man of an estate, replied, that he 
should prefer a man without an estate, to un estate without a 
man. The worst of it is, our modern fortune-hunters are those 
who turn their head that way, because they are good for noth- 
ing else. If a young fellow finds he can make nothing of 
Coke and Littleton,* he provides himself with a ladder of ropes, 
and by that means veiT often enters upon the premises. — The 
same art of scaling has likewise been practised with good success 
by many military engineers. Stratagems of this nature make 
parts and industry superfluous, and cut short the way to riches. 

Nor is vanity a less motive than idleness to this kind of mer- 

8 The reference is to a celebrated law*book, written by Lcrd Chief-Jastice Coke tn 
•he time of James the First. It was a commcntury on a law-treatiso written bf 
Judge Littleton in the reign of Edward the Fourth. 
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oenary pursuit. A fop, who admires his person in aglass, soon 
enters into a resolution of making his fortune by it, not ques- 
tioning but every woman that falls in his way will do him as 
much justice as he does himself. When an heiress sees a man 
throwing particular graces into his ogle, or talking loud within 
her hearing, she ought to look to herself ; but if withal she 
observes a pair of red heels, a patch, or any other particularity 
in his dress, she cannot take too much care of her person, 
'i'hese are baits not to be trifled with, charms that have done 
a world of execution, and made their way into hearts which 
have been thought impregnable. The force of a man with 
these qualifications is so well known, that I am credibly in- 
formed there are several female undertakers about the 'Change, 
who, upon the arrival of a likely man out of a neighbouring 
kingdom, will furnish him with ptoper dress from head to foot, 
to be paid for at a double price on the day of marriage. 

We must however distinguish between fortune-hunters and 
fortune-stealers. The first are those assiduous gentlemen who 
employ their whole lives in the chase without ever coming at 
the quarry. Suffenus has combed and powdered at the ladies 
for thirty years together, and taken his stand in a side-box, 
till he is grown wrinkled under their eyes. He is now laying 
the same snares for the present generation of beauties, which 
he practised on their mothers. ]N or must I here omit my wor- 
thy friend Mr. Honeycomb, who has often told us in the club, 
fBat for twenty years successively, upon the death of a child- 
less rich man, he immediately drew on his boots, called for his 
horse, and made up to the widow. When he is rallied upon 
his success. Will, with his usual gayety, tells us that he always 
found her pre-engaged. 

Widows are indeed the great game of your fortune-hunters^ 
There is scarce a young fellow in the town of six foot high, 
that has not passed in review before one or other of these 
wealthy relicts. Hudibras's Cupid, who " took his stand upon 
a widow's jointure land," is daily employed in throwing darts, 
and kindling flames. But as for widows, they are such a sub- 
tle generation of people, that they may be left to their own 
conduct; or, if they make a false step in it, they are answer- 
able for it to nobody but themselves. The young innocent 
creatures who have no knowledge and experience of the world, 
ai3 those whose safety I would principally consult in this spec- 
ulation. The stealing of such an one should in my opinion be 
as punishable as an assault. Where there is no judgment, 
there is no choice ; and why the inveigling a woman before 
she is come to years of discretion should not be as criminal as 
the seducing of her before she is ten years old, I am at a loss 
to comprehend. 
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Oliybb Goldsmith, born 1729, at Pallasmore, in County Longford, wai 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 1745 - 1749. After studying at Leyden, 
he took a medical degree at Louvain, and travelled on foot through a part of 
the Continent, 1754-1755. Having tried without success to earn his liveli 
hood as a schoolmaster, he became a writer for booksellers in 1757. He 
attracted the attention of critics by the essays entitled The Citizen of the 
World, in 1760; and in 1764 produced his two most successful works, The 
TraveUer, a poem, and the Vicar ofWakefidd, a novel. From that time, 
partly as an essayist, partly as a writer for the stage. Goldsmith kept himself 
constantly before the public. He produced another classical poem, the Deserted 
VtUage, in 1770, and compiled School Histories of Rome, England, and Greece, 
and a Hiaiory of Animated Nature, for the London booksellers, 1767-1773. 
But, careless of making or saving money. Goldsmith was always in difficul- 
ties, and his early death, in 1774, was probably hastened by mental disqui- 
etude. 



DR PRIMKOSE IS PRISON. 

The next morning I communicated to my wife and children 
the scheme I had planned of reforming the prisoners, which 
they received with universal disapprobation, alleging the impos- 
sibility and impropriety of it; adding, that my endeavours 
would no way contribute to their amendment, but might prob- 
ably disgrace my calling. 

"Excuse me, returned I; "these people, however fallen, 
are still men, and that is a very good title to my affections. 
Good counsel rejected returns to enrich the giver's bosom; 
and though the instruction I communicate may not mend 
them, jet it will assuredly mend myself. If these wretches, 
my children, were princes, there would be thousands ready to 
offer their ministry ; but, in my opinion, the heart that ia 
buried in a dungeon is as precious as that seated upon a throne. 
Yea, my treasures, if I can mend them I will ; perhaps they 
will not all despise me. Perhaps I may catch up even one from 
the gulf, and that will be a great gain ; for is there upon Earth 
a gem so precious as the human soul ? " 

Thus saying, I left them, and descended to the common 
prison, whore I found the prisoners very merry, expecting mj 
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arrival ; and each prepared with some jail trick to play upon 
the doctor. Thus, as I was going to begin, one turned my wig 
awry, as if by accident, and then asked my pardon. A second, 
who stood at some distance, had a knack of spitting through 
his teeth, which fell in showers upon my book. A third 
would cry Amen in such an affected tone, as gave the rest 
great delight A fourth had slyly picked my pocket of my 
spectacles. But there was one whose trick gave more universal 

fleasure than all the rest; for, observing the manner in which 
had disposed of my books on the table before me, he very 
dexterously displaced one of them, and put an obscene jest- 
book of his own in the place. However, I took no notice of 
all that this mischievous group of little beings could do, but 
went on, perfectly sensible that what was ridiculous in my at- 
tempt would excite mirth only the first or second time, while 
what was serious would be permanent. My design succeeded, 
and in less than six days some were penitent, and all attentive. 

It was now that 1 applauded my perseverance and address, 
at thus giving sensibility to wretches divested of every moral 
feelinsTi and now began to think of doing them temporal ser- 
vices also, by rendering their situation somewhat more com- 
fortable. Their time had hitherto been divided between 
famine and excess, tumultuous riol and bitter repining. Their 
only craf)loyment was quarrelling among each other, playing 
at cribbage, and cutting tobacco stoppers. From this last 
mode of idle industry I took the hint of setting such as chose 
to work at cutting pegs for tobacconists and shoemakers, the 
proper wood being bought by a general subscription, and, 
when manufactured, sold by my appointment; so that each 
earned something every day: a trifle indeed, but suflBcient to 
maintain him. 

I did not stop here, but instituted fines for the punishment 
of immorality, and rewards for peculiar industry. Thus, in 
less than a fortnight, I had formed them into something social 
and humane, and had the pleasure of regarding myself as a 
le^slator, who had brought men from their native ferocity into 
friendship and obedience. — The Vicar of Wakefield. 



CHARACTER OF HYPATIA. 

Of all the ladies of antiquity, I have read of none who was 
ever more justly celebrated than the beautiful Hypatia, the 
daughter of Leon the philosopher. This most accomplished 
of women was born at Alexandria, in the reign of Theodosius 
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the yonnger. Nature was never more lavish of its gifts than 
it had been to her, endued as she was with the most exalted 
understanding and the happiest turn to science. Education 
completed what Nature had begun; and made her the prodigy 
not only of her age, but the glory of her sex. 

From her father she learnt geometry and astronomy: she 
collected from the conversation and schools of the other phi- 
losophers, for which Alexandria was at that time famous, the 
principles of the rest of the sciences. 

What cannot be conquered by natural panetration and a 
passion for study ? The boundless knowledge, which at that 
period of time was required to form the character of a philos- 
opher, noway discouraged her ; she delivered herself up to the 
study of Aristotle and Plato, and soon not one in all Alex- 
andria understood so perfectly as she all the difficulties of 
these two philosophers. 

Bat not their systems alone, but those of every other sect, 
were quite familiar to her; and to this knowledge she added 
that of polite learning, and the art of oratory. All the learn- 
ing which it was possible for the human mind to contain, be- 
ing joined to a most enchanting eloquence, rendered this lady 
the wonder not only of the populace, who easily admire, but 
of philosophers themselves, who are seldom fond of admira- 
tion. 

The city of Alexandria was every day crowded with stran- 

fers, whocame from all parts of Greece and Asia, to see and 
ear her. As for the charms of her person, they might not 
probably have been mentioned, did she not join to a beauty 
the most striking, a virtue that might repress the most assum- 
ing; and though in the whole capital, famed for charms, there 
was not one wlio could equal her in beauty ; though in a city, 
the resort of all the learning then existing in the world, there 
was not one who could e(jual her in knowledge; yet, with such 
accomplishments, Hypatia was the most modest of her sex. 
Her reputation for virtue was not less than her virtue; and 
though in a city divided between two factions, though visited 
by the wits and philosophers of the age, calumny never dared 
to suspect her morals, or attempt her character. Both the 
Christians and the Heathens who have transmitted her history 
and her misfortunes, have but one voice when they speak of 
her beauty, her knowledge, and her virtue. Nay, so much 
harmony reigns in their accounts of this prodigy of perfection, 
that, in spite of the opposition of their faith, we should never 
have been able to judge of what religion was Hypatia, were we 
not informed, from other circumstances, that she was an 
heathen. Providence had taken so much pains in forming her. 
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that we are almost induced to complain of its not having en« 
deavoured to make her a Christian ; but from this complaint we 
are deterred by a thousand contrary observations, which lead 
us to reverence its inscrutable mysteries. — The Bee. 



OF ELOQUENCE. 

Of all kinds of success, that of an orator is the most pleas* 
ing. Upon other occasions the applause we deserve is con- 
ferred in our absence, and we are insensible of the pleasure 
we have given ; but in eloquence the victory and the triumph 
are inseparable. We read our own glory in the face of every 
spectator, the audience is moved, the antagonist is defeatea, 
and the whole circle bursts into unsolicited applause. 

The rewards which attend excellence in this way are so 
pleasing, that numbers have written professed treatises to 
teach us the art ; schools have been established with no other 
intent ; rhetoric has taken place among the institutions, and 
pedants have ranged under proper heads, and distinguished 
with long learned names, some of the strokes of Nature, or of 
passion, which orators have used. I say only some ; for a folio 
volume could not contain all the figures which have been used 
by the truly eloquent, and scarcely a good speaker or writer 
but makes use of some that are peculiar or new. 

Eloquence has preceded the rules of rhetoric, as languages 
have been formed before grammar. Nature renders men elo- 
quent in great interests, or great passions. He that is sensibly 
touched sees things with a very different eye from the rest of 
mankind. All Nature to him becomes an object of compar- 
ison and metaphor, without attending to it; ho throws life 
into all, and inspires his audience with a part of his own 
enthusiasm. 

It has been remarked that the lower parts of mankind gen- 
erally express themselves most figuratively, and that tropes are 
found in the most ordinary forms of conversation. Thus in 
e^.ery language the heart bums ; the courage is roused ; the 
eyes spai*kle; the spirits are cast down; passion inflames; 
pride swells, and pity sinks the soul. Nature everywhere 
speaks in those strong images, which from their frequency 
pass unnoticed. 

Nature it is which inspires those rapturous enthusiasmSy 

those irresistible turns; a strong passion, a pressing danger, 

calls up all the imagination, and gives the orator irresistible 

I force. Thus a captain of the first caliphs, seeing his soldierg 
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flhr, cried out, " Whither do you run ? the enemy are not there ! 
X ou have been told that the caliph is dead : but Ood is still 
living. Ho regards the brave, and will reward the courageous. 
Advance ! " 

A man therefore may be called eloqtient who transfers the 
passion or sentiment with which he is moved himself into the 
breast of another ; and this definition appears the more just, 
as it comprehends the graces of silence and of action. An 
intimate persuasion of the truth to be proved, is the sentiment 
and passion to be transferred ; and who affects this, is truly 
possessed of the talent of eloquence. 

I have called eloquence a talent, and not an art, as so many 
rhetoricians have done, as art is acquired by exercise and study, 
and eloquence is the gift of Nature. Rules will never make 
either a work or a discourse eloquent: they only serve to pre- 
vent faults, but not to introduce beauties; to prevent those 
passages which are truly eloquent and dictated by nature, 
from being blended with others which might disgust, or at 
least abate our passion. 

What we clearly conceive, says Boileau, we can clearly ex- 
press. I may add- that what is felt with emotion is expressed 
also with the same movements; the words arise as readily to 
paint our emotions, as to express our thoughts with perspicu- 
ity. The cool care an orator takes to express passions which 
he does not feel, only prevents his rising into that passion he 
would seem to feel. In a word, to feel your subject thoroughly, 
and to speak without fear, are the only rules of eloquence, 
properly so called, which I can offer. Examine a writer of 
genius on the most beautiful parts of his work, and he will 
always assure you that such passages are generally those which 
have ^ven him the least trouble, for they came as if by in- 
spiration. To pretend that cold and didactic precepts' will 
make a man eloquent, is only to prove that he is incapable of 
eloquence. 

But, aai in being perspicuous it is necessary to have a full 
idea of the subject, so in being eloquent it is not sufficient, if 
I may so express it, to feel by halves. The orator should be 
strongly impressed ; which is generally the effect of a line and 
exquisite sensibility, and not that transient and superficial 
emotion which he excites in the greatest part of his audience. 
It is even impossible to affect the hearers in any great degree 
without being affected ourselves. In vain it will he objected, 
that many writers have had the art to inspire their readers 
wite a passion for virtue, without being virtuous themselves; 
since it may be answered, that sentiments of virtue filled their 
niinds at the time they were writing. They felt the inspira^ 
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tion strongly, while they praised justice, generosity, or good- 
nature; but, unhappily for them, these passions might have 
been discontinued when they laid down the pen. In vain will 
it be objected again^ that we can move without being moved, 
as wft can convince without being convinced. It is much easier 
to deceive our reason than ourselves ; a trifling defect in rea- 
soning may be overseen and lead a man astray, for it requires 
reason and time to detect the falsehood ; but our passions are 
not easily imposed upon, our eyes, our ears, and every sense, 
are watchful to detect the imposture. 

No discourse can be eloquent, that does not elevate the mind* 
Pathetic eloquence, it is true, has for its only object to affect; 
but I appeal to men of sensibility, whether their pathetic feel- 
ings are not accompanied with some degree of elevation. We 
may then call eloquence and sublimity the same thing, since it 
is impossible to be one without feeling the other. Hence it 
follows that we may be eloquent in any languao^e, since no lan- 
guage refuses to paint those sentiments with which w^ are 
thoroughly impressed. What is usually called sublimity of 
style seems to be only an error. Eloquence is not in the words 
but in the subject, and in great concerns the more simply any 
thing is expressed, it is generally the more sublime. True elo- 
quence does not consist, as the rhetoricians assure us, in say- 
ing great things in a sublime style, but in a simple style; for 
there is, properly speaking, no such thing as a sublime style, 
the sublimity lies only in the things ; and when they are not 
so, the language may be turgid, jiffected, metaphorical, but 
not affecting. 

Of what use, tlien, will it be said, are all the precepts given 
us upon this head both by the ancients and modems? I an- 
swer, that they cannot make us eloquent, but they will certainly 
prevent us from becoming ridiculous. They can seldom procure 
a single beauty, but they may banish a thousand faults. The 
true method of an orator is not to attempt always to move, 
always to affect, to be continually sublime, but at proper inter- 
vals to give rest both to his own and the passions of his audi- 
ence. In these periods of relaxation, or of preparation rather, 
rules may teaoh him to avoid any thing low, trivial, or disgust- 
ing. Thus criticism, properly speaking, is intended, not to 
assist those parts which are sublime, but those which are nat- 
urally mean and humble, which are composed with coolness 
and caution, and where the orator rather endeavours not to 
offend, than attempts to please. — Tlie Bee. 
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JUSTICE AND GENEEOSITY. 

LYSippus is a man whose greatness of soul the whole world 
wimires. His generosity is such, that it prevents a demand, 
and saves the receiver the trouble and confusion of a request. 
His liberality also does not oblige more by its greatness than by 
his inimitable grace in giving. Sometimes he even distributes 
his bounties to strangers, and has been known to do good 
offices to those who professed themselves his enemies. All the 
world are unanimous in the praise of his generosity ; there is 
only one sort of people who complain of his conduct. Lysip- 
pus does not pay his debts. 

It is no difficult matter to account for a conduct so seem- 
ingly incompatible with itself. There is greatness in being gen- 
erous, and there is only simple justice in satisfying his creditors. 
Generosity is the part of a soul raised above the vulgar. There 
is in it something of what we admire in heroes, and praise 
with a degree of rapture. Justice, on the contrary, is a mere 
mechanic virtue, fit only for tradesmen, and what "^ is practised 
by every broker in 'Change Alley. 

In pajring his debts a man barely does his duty, and it is an 
action attended with no sort of glory. Should Lysippus sat- 
isfy his creditors, who would be at the pains of telling it to the 
world ? Generosity is a virtue of a very different complexion. 
It is raised above duty, and from its elevation attracts the at- 
tention and the praises of us little mortals below. 

In this manner do men generally reason upon justice and 
generopity. The first is despised, though a virtue essential to 
the good of society ; and the other attracts our esteem, which 
too frequently proceeds from an impetuosity of temper, rather 
directed by vanity than reason. Lysippus is told that his 
banker usks a debt of forty pounds, and that a distressed 
acquaintance petitions for the same sum. He gives it without 
hesitating to the latter ; for he demands as a favour what the 
former requires as a debt. 

Mankind in general are not sufficiently acquainted with the 
import of the word Justice : it is commonly believed to consist 
only in a performance of those duties to which the laws of 
80( lety can oblige us. This I allow is sometimes the import 
of the word, and in this sense justice is distinguished from 
equity: but there is a justice stili more extensive, and which 
can be shown to embrace all the virtues united. 

Justice may be defined to be that virtue which impels us to 
give to every person what is his due. In this extended sense 
of the word, it comprehends the practice of every virtue whirh 
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reason proRcribes, or society should expect. Oar dutios to onr 
Make], to each other, and to ourselves, are fully answered, if 
we ffive them what we owe them. Thus justice, properly 
speak] Dg, is the only virtue, and all the rest have their origin 
in it. 

Tho qualities of candour, fortitude, charity, and generosity^ 
for instance, are not, in their own nature, virtues; and, if ever 
they deserve the title, it is owing only to justice, which impels 
ana directs them. Without such a moderator, candour might 
become indiscretion, fortitude obstinacy, charity imprudence, 
and generosity mistaken profusion. 

A disinterested action, if it be not conducted by justice, is 
at best indifferent in its nature, and not unfrequently even 
turns to vice. The expenses of society, of presents, of enter- 
tainment, and the other helps to cheerfulness, are actions 
merely indifferent, when not repugnant to a better method of 
disposing of our superfluities, but they become vicious when 
they obstruct or exhaust our abilities from a more vii*tuoaa 
disposition of our circumstances. 

True generosity is a duty as indispensably necessary as those 
imposed upon us by law. It is a rule imposed upon us by 
reason, which should be the sovereign law of a rational being. 
But this generosity does not consist in obeying every impulse 
of humanity, in following blind passion for our ^uide, and im- 
pairing our circumstances by present benefactions, so as to 
render us incapable of future ones. 

Misei-s are generally characterized as men without honour, 
or without humanity, who live only to accumulate, and to 
this passion sacrifice every other happiness. They have been 
described as madmen, who, in the midst of abundance, banish 
every jileasure, and make, from imaginary wants, real necessi- 
ties. But few, very few correspond to this exaggerated picture ; 
and perhaps there is not one in whom all these circumstances 
are found united. Instead of this, we find the sober and the 
industrious branded by the vain and the idle, with this odious 
appellation. Men who, by frugality and labour, raise them- 
selves above their equals, and contribute their share of indus- 
try to the common stock. 

Whatever the vain or the ignorant may say, well were it for 
society had we more of this character among us. In general, 
these close men are found at last the true benefactors of society. 
With an avaricious man we seldom lose in our dealings, but 
too frequently in our commerce with prodigality. 

A French priest, whose name was Godinot, went for a long 
time by the name of the Griper. He refused to relieve the most 
apparent wretchedness, and by a skilful management of his 
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vineyard, bad the good fortune to acquire immense sums of 
money. The inhabitants of Bbeims, who were his fellow-cit- 
izens, detested him, and the populace, who seldom love a 
miser, wherever be went, received him with contempt. He 
Btill, however, continued his former simplicity of life, his amaz- 
ing and unremitted frugality. This good man had long per- 
ceived the wants of the poor in the city, particularly, in having 
no water but what they were obliged to buy at an advanced 
price ; wherefore that whole fortune, which he had been 
amassing, he laid out in an aqueduct, by which he did the 

S^or more useful and lasting service than if he had distributed 
s whole income in charity every day at his door. 

Among men long conversant with books, we too frequently 
find those misplaced virtues of which I have been now com- 
plaining. We find the studious animated with a strong pas- 
sion for the great virtues, as they are mistakenly called, and 
utterly forgetful of the ordinary ones. The declamations of 
philosophy are generally rather exhausted on these supererog- 
atory duties than on such as are indispensably necessary. A 
man therefore, who has taken his ideas of mankind from 
study alone, generally comes into the world with an heart 
melting at every fictitious distress. Thus he is induced by 
misplaced liberality to put himself into the indigent circum- 
stances of the persons he relieves. 

I shall conclude this paper with the advice of one of the 
ancients to a young man whom he saw giving away all his 
substance to pretended distress. " It is possible that the per- 
son you relieve may be an honest man ; and I know that you 
who relieve him are such. You see, then, by your generosity 
you only rob a man, who is certainly deserving, to bestow it on 
one who may possibly be a rogue. And while you are unjust 
in rewarding uncertain merit, you are doubly guilty by strip- 
ping yourseflE." — The Bee. 



CONNECTION OF MORALITY AND TASTE. 

Every subject acquires an adventitious importance to him 
fiho considers it with application. He finds it more closely 
connected with human happiness than the rest of mankind 
are apt to allow ; he sees consequences resulting from it which 
do not strike others with equal conviction ; and, still pursuing 
speculation beyond the bounds of reason, too frequently be- 
eomea ridiculously earnest in trifles or absurdity. 

It will perhaps be incurring this imputation, to deduce 
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universal degeneracy of manners from so sliglit an origin aa 
the depravation of taste ; to assert that, as a nation grows dull, 
it sinks into debauchery. Yet such probably may be the conse- 
quence of literary decry; or, not to stretch the thought beyond 
what it will bear, vice and stupidity are always mutually pro- 
ductive of each other. 

Life at the greatest and best has been compared to a froward 
child, that must be humoured and played with till it falls 
asleep, and then all the care is over. Our few years are laboured 
away in varying its pleasures ; new amusements are pursued 
with studious attention ; the most childish vanities are dignified 
with titles of importance ; and the proudest boast of the most 
aspiring philosopher is no more than that he provides his little 
playfellows the greatest pastime with the greatest innocence. 

Thus the mind, ever wandering after amusement, when 
abridged of happiness on one part endeavours to find it on 
another ; when intellectual pleasures are disagreeable, those of 
sense will take the lead. The man who in this age is enam- 
oured of the tranquil joys of study and retirement may in the 
next, should learning be fashionable no longer, feel an ambi- 
tion of being foremost at an horse-course; or, if such could be 
the absurdity of the times, of being himself a jockey. Reason 
and appetite are therefore masters of our revels in turn ; and, 
as we incline to the one or pursue the other, we rival angels or 
imitate the brutes. In the pursuit of intellectual pleasures 
lies every virtue ; of sensual, every vice. 

It is this difference of pursuit which marks the morals and 
characters of mankind ; which lays the line between the en- 
lightened philosopher and the half-taught citizen; between 
the civil citizen and illiterate peasant ; between the law-obeying 
peasant and the wandering savage of Africa, an animal less 
mischievous indeed than the tiger, because endued with fewer 
powers of doing mischief. The man, the nation, must there- 
fore be good, whose chiefest luxuries consist in the refinement 
of reason : and reason can never be universally cultivated un- 
less guided by taste, which may be considered as the link be- 
tween science and common sense, the medium through which 
learning should ever be seen by society. 

Taste will therefore often be a proper standard, when others 
fail, to judge of a nation's improvement or degeneracy in 
morals. We have often no permanent characteristics, by which 
to compare the virtues or the vices of our ancestors with our 
own. A generation may rise and pass away without leaving 
any traces of what it really was ; and all complaints of our de- 
terioration may be only topics of declamation, or the cavillinga 
of disappointment : but in taste we have standing evidence ; 
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WO can with precision compare the literary performances of oui 
fathers with oar own, and from their excellence or defects de- 
termine the moral, as well as the literary, merits of either. 

If, then, there ever comes a time when taste is so far de- 
praved among us that critics shall load every work of genius 
with unnecessaiy comment, and quarter their empty perfonn- 
ances with the substantial merit of an author, both for subsist- 
ence and applause ; if there comes a time when censure shall 
speak in storms, but praise be whispered in the breeze, while 
real excellence often finds shipwreck in either ; if there be a 
time when the Muse shall seldom be heard, except in plaintive 
elegy, as if she wept her own decline, while lazy compilations 
supply the place of original thinking ; should there ever be 
such a time, may succeeding critics, both for the honour of our 
morals as well as our learning, say that such a period bears no 
resemblance to the present agel 



FASHION FAIR* 

The schoolmen had formerly a very exact way of computing 
the abilities of their saints or authors. Escobar, for instance, 
was said to have learning as five, genius as four, and gravity 
as seven. Caramuel was greater than he. His learning was as 
eight, his genius as six, and his gravity as thirteen. Were I to 
estimate the merits of our Chinese philosopher by the same 
scale, I would not hesitate to state his genius still higher ; but, 
as to his learning and gravity, these I think might safely be 
marked as nine hundred and ninety-nine, within one degree of 
absolute frigidity. 

Yet, upon his first appearance here, many were angry not to 
find him as ignorant as a Tripoline ambassador, or an envoy 
from Mujac. They were surprised to find a man born so far 
from London, that school of prudence and wisdom, endued 
even with a moderate capacity. They expressed the same sur- 
prise at his knowledge that the Chinese do at ours. " How 
comes it,'* said they, "that the Europeans, so remote from 
China, think with so much justice and precision ? They have 

1 The foUowing piece Btands as Preface to a series of papers entitled ** Letters 
from a Citizen of the World to his Friends in the East.*' They arc supposed to be 
written by a Chinese gentleman who, after travelling through Tarious countries of 
the West, at last visits London, and there spends a season in observing the doings 
and characters of the world about him. The Letters are replete with Goldsmith'! 
most idiomatic wit and humour, sometimes rather pungent indeed, but always be 
nignAot Mid graceful. 
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never read our books, they scarcely know even our letters, and 
yet they talk and reason just as we do." The truth is, the 
Chinese and we are pretty much alike. Different degrees of re- 
finement, and not of distance, mark the distinctions among 
mankind. Savages of the most opposite climates have all but 
one character of improvidence and rapacity ; and tutored na- 
tions, however separate, make use of the very same methods to 
procure refined enjoyment. 

The distinctions of polite nations are few; but such as are 
peculiar to the Chinese appear in every page of the following 
correspondence. The metaphors and ullusionfl are all drawn 
from the East. Their formality our author carefully preserves. 
Blany of their favourite tenets in morals are illustrated. The 
Chinese are always concise, so is he. Simple, so is he. The 
Chinese are grave and sententious, so is he. But in one par- 
ticular the resemblance is peculiarly striking : the Chinese are 
often dull, and so is he. Nor has my assistance been wanting. 
We are told in an old romance of a certain knight-errant and 
his horse who contracted an intimate friendship. The horse 
most usually bore the knight, but in cases of extraordinary dis- 
patch, the knight returned the favour, and carried his horse. 
Thus in the intimacy between my author and me, he has usu- 
ally given me a lift of his Eastern sublimity, and I have some- 
times given him a return of my colloquial ease. 

Yet it appears strange in this season of panegyric, when 
scarcely an author passes unpraised either by his friends or 
himselr, that such merit as our philosopher's should he forgot- 
ten. While the epithets of ingenious, copious, elaborate, and 
refined are lavished among the mob like medals at a corona- 
tion, the lucky prizes fall on every side, but not one on him. 
I could on this occasion make myself melancholy, by consider- 
ing the capriciousness of public taste, or the mutability of for- 
tune : but, during this fit of morality, lest mv reader should 
sleep, I '11 take a nap myself, and when I awake tell him my 
dream. 

I imagined the Thames was frozen over, and I stood by its 
side. Several booths were erected upon the ice, and I was 
told by one of the spectators, that Fashion Fair was going 
to begin. He added, that every author who would carry his 
works there might probably find a very good reception. 1 was 
resolved however to observe the humours of the place in safety 
from the shore, sensible that ice was at best precarious, and 
having been always a little cowardly in my sleep. 

Several of my acquaintance seemed much more hardy than 
I, and went over the ice with intrepidity. Some carried theii 
works to the fair on sledges, some on carts, and those which 
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were more yoluminous were conveyed in wagons. Their 
temerity astonished me.- I knew their cargoes were heavy, 
and expected every moment they would have gone to the hot- 
torn. They all entered the fair, however, in safety, and each 
soon after returned, to my great surprise, highly satisfied with 
his entertainment, and the bargains he had brought away. 

The success of such numbers at last began to operate upon 
me. If these, cried I, meet with favour and safety, some luck 
may perhaps, for once, attend the unfortunate. I am resolved 
to make a new adventure. The furniture frippery and fire- 
works of China have long been fashionably bought up. I '11 
try the fair with a small cargo of Chinese morality. If the 
Chinese have contributed to vitiate our taste, I'll try how far 
they can help to improve our understanding. But, as others 
have driven into the market in wagons, I'll cautiously begin 
by ventuiing with a wheelbarrow. Thus resolved, I baled up 
my goods, and fairly ventured; when, upon just entering the 
fair, I fancied the ice that had supported an hundred wagons 
before cracked under me, and wheelbarrow and all went to 
the bottom. 

Upon awaking from my revery with the fright, I cannot 
help wishing that the pains taken in giving this correspond- 
ence an English dress had been employed m contriving new 
political systems, or new plots for farces. I might then have 
taken my station in the world either as a poet or a philoso- 
pher, and made one in those little societies where men club to 
raise each other's reputation. But at present I belong to no 
particular class. I resemble one of those animals, that ha^ 
been forced from its forest to gratify human curiosity. My 
earliest wish was to escape unheeded through life; but I have 
been set up for half-pence, to fret and scamper at the end of 
my chain. Though none are injured by my rage, I am natu- 
rally too savage to court any friends by fawning ; too obstinate 
to be taught new tricks ; and too improvident to mind what 
may happen : I am appeased, though not contented. Too in- 
dolent for intrigue, and too timid to push for favour, I am — 
Bat what signifies what I am ? 



A HAED WOBLD FOE POETS. 

I FANCY the character of a poet is in every country the same, 
fond of enjoying the present, careless of the future, his conver- 
sation that of a man of sense, his actions those of a fool ! of 
fortitude able to stand unmoved at the bursting of an earth- 
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qaake, yet of sensibility to be affected by the breaking of h tea- 
cup ; such is his character, which considered in every hght is the 
very opposite of that which leads to riches. 

The poets of the West are as remarkable for their indigence 
as their genius; and yet, ampng the numerous hospitals de- 
signed to relieve the poor, I have heard of but one erected for 
the benefit of decayed authors* This was founded by Pope 
Urban VIIL, and called the Retreat of the Incurables, intimat- 
ing, that it was equally impossible to reclaim the patients who 
sued for reception from poverty or from poetry. To be sin- 
cere, were I to send you an account of the lives of the Western 
poets, either ancient or modern, I fancy you would think me 
employed in collecting materials for an histoiy of human 
wretchedness. 

Homer is the first poet and beggar of note among the an- 
cients ; he was blind, and sung his ballads about the streets ; 
but it is observed, that his mouth was more frequently filled 
with verses than with bread.^ Plautus, the comic poet, was 
better off ; he had two trades, he was a poet for his diversion, 
and helped to turn a mill in order to gain a livelihood. Ter- 
ence was a slave, and Boethius died in jail. 

Among the Italians, Paulo Burghese, almost as good a poet 
as Tasso, knew fourteen different trades, and yet died because 
he could get employment in none. Tasso himself, who had 
the most amiable character of all poets, has often been obliged 
to borrow a crown from some friend, in order to pay for a 
month's subsistence : he has left us a pretty sonnet, addressed 
to his cat, in which he begs the light of her eyes to write by, 
being too poor to afford himself a candle. But Bontivoglio, 
poor Bentivoglio! chiefly demands our pity. His comedies 
will last with the Italian language ; he dissipated a noble for- 
tune in acts of charity and benevolence ; but, falling into mis- 
ery in his old age, was refused to be admitted into an hospital 
which he himself had erected. 

In Spain, it is said, the great Cervantes died of hunger ; and 
it is certain, that the famous Camoens ended his days in an 
hospital. 

If we turn to France, we shall there find even stronger in- 
stances of the ingratitude of the public. Vaugelas, one of the 
politest writers, and one of the honestest men of his time, was 
surnaraed the Owl, from his being obliged to keep within all 
day, and venture out only by night, through fear of his cred- 
itors. His last will is very remarkable : after having bequeathed 
all his worldly substance to the discharging his debts, he goes 
on thus : *^ But, as there still may remain some creditors unpaid, 
dYen after all that I have shall have been disposed of, in sucb 
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A case, it is my last will, that my body should be sold to the 
surgeons to the best advantage, and that the purchase should 
go to the discharging those debts which I owe to society; so 
that if I could not, while living, at least when dead, I may be 
usefuL'* 

Gassauder was one of the greatest geniuses of his time, yet 
all his merit could not procure him a bare subsistence. Being 
by degrees driven into an hatred of all mankind from the little 
pity he found amongst them, he even ventured at last ungrate- 
fully to impute his calamities to Providence. In his last ago- 
nies, when the priest intreated him to rely on the justice of 
Heaven, and ask mercy from Him that made him: "If God," 
replies he, " has shown me no justice here, what reason have I 
to expect any from Him hereafter?" But, being answered, 
that a suspension of justice was no argument that should in* 
duce us to doubt of its reality; " Let me intreat you," contin- 
ued his confessor, " by all that is deu-r, to be reconciled to God, 
your father, your maker, and friend." *• No," replied the ex- 
asperated wretch, "you know the manner in which He left me 
to live ; and," pointing to the straw on which he was stretched, 
"you see the manner in which He leaves me to die!" 

But the suiferings of the poet in other countries is nothing 
when compared to his distresses here: the names of Spenser 
and Otway, Butler and Dryden, are every day mentioned as a 
national reproach ; some of theni lived in a state of precarious 
indigence, and others literally died of hunger. 

At present the few poets of England no longer depend on 
the great for subsistence ; tliey have now no other patrons but 
the public, and the public, collectively considered, is a good 
and a generous master. It is indeed too frequently mistaken 
as to the merits of every candidate for favour; but, to make 
amends, it is never mistaken long. A performance indeed 
may be forced for a time into reputation, but, destitute of real 
merit, it soon sinks; time, the touchstone of what is truly 
valuable, will soon discover the fraud, and an author shouli 
never arrogate to himself any share of success, till his works 
have been read at least ten years with satisfaction. 

A man of letters at present, whose works are valuable, is 
jierfectly sensible of their value. Every polite member of the 
community, by buying what he writes, contributes to reward 
him. The ridicule, therefore, of living in a garret might have 
oeen wit in the last age, but continues such no longer, be- 
<iause no longer true. A writer of real merit now may easily 
le rich, if his heart be set only on fortune ; and, for those who 
have no merit, it is but fit that such should remain in merited 
obscurity. He may now refuse an invitation to dinner, with 
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oat fearing to incar his patron's displeasure, or to starve b; 
remaining at home. He may now venture to appear in com- 
pany with just such clothes as other men generally wear, and 
talk even to princes with all the conscious superiority of wis- 
dom. Though he cannot boast of fortune here, yet he can 
bravely assert the dignity of independence. — Citizen of the 
World. 



A NOCTURNAL MEDITATION. 

^ The clock just struck two; the expiring taper rises and 
sinks in the socket, the watchman forgets the hour in slumber, 
the laborious and the happy are at rest, and nothing wakes 
but meditation, guilt, revelry, and despair. The drunkard 
once more fills the destroying bowl, the robber walks his mid- 
night round, and the suicide lifts his guilty arm against his 
own sacred person. 

Let me no longer waste the night over the page of antiqui- 
ty, or the sallies of contemporary genius, but pursue the soli- 
tary walk where Vanity, ever changing, but a few hours past 
walked before me ; where she kept up the pageant, and now, 
like a froward child, seems hushed with her own importunities. 

What a gloom hangs all around I the dying lamp feebly 
emits a yellow gleam ; no sound is heard but of the chiming 
clock or the distant watch -dog. All the bustle of human pride 
is forgotten : an hour like this may well display the emptiness 
of human vanity. 

There will come a time when this temporary solitude may 
be made continual, and the city itself, like its inhabitants, fade 
away, and leave a desert in its room. 

What cities as great as this have once triumphed in exist- 
ence, had their victories as great, joy as just and as unbounded, 
and, with short-sighted presumption, promised themselves im- 
mortality I Posterity can hardly trace the situation of some. 
The sorrowful traveller wanders over the awful ruins of 
others ; and as he beholds he learns wisdom, and feels the tran- 
sience of every sublunary possession. 

Here, he cries, stood their citadel, now grown over with 
weeds : there their senate-house, but now the haunt of every 
noxious reptile ; temples and theatres stood here, now only an 
undistinguished heap of ruin. They are fallen, for luxury and 
avarice first made them feeble. The rewards of the State were 
conferred on amusing, and not on useful members of society. 
Their riches and opulence invited the invaders, who, though 
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at first repulsed, returned again, conquered by perseverance, 
and at last swept the defendants into undistinguished lestrac- 
tion. 

How few appear in those streets which but some few hours 
ago were crowded ! and those who appear, now no longer wear 
their daily mask, nor attempt to hide their lewdness or their 
misery. 

But who are those who make the streets their couch, and 
find a short repose from wretchedness at the doors of the opu- 
lent? These are strangers, wanderers, and orphans, whose 
circumstances are too humble to expect redress, and whose 
distresses are too great even for pity. Their wretchedness ex- 
cites rather horror than pity. Some are without the covering 
even of rags, and others emaciated with disease ; the world has 
disclaimed them ; society tums its back upon their distress, 
and has given them up to nakedness and hunger. These poor 
shivering females have once seen happier days, and been flat- 
tered into beauty. They have been prostituted to the gay 
luxurious villain, and are now turned out to meet the severity 
of Winter. Perhaps, now lying at the doors of their betrayers, 
they sue to wretches whose hearts are insensible, or debauchees, 
who may curse, but will not relieve them. 

Why, why was I born a man. and yet see the sufferings of 
wretches I cannot relieve? Poor houseless creatures! the 
world will give you reproaches, but will not give you relief. 
The slightest misfortunes of the great, the most imaginary un- 
easinesses of the rich, are aggravated with all the power of elo- 
quence, and held up to engage our attention and sympathetic 
sorrow. The poor weep unheeded, persecuted by every subor- 
dinate species of tyranny ; and every law which gives others 
security becomes an enemy to them. 

Why was this heart of mine formed with so much sensibil- 
ity? or why was not my fortune adapted to its impulse? 
Tenderness, without a capacity of relieving, only makes the 
man who feels it more wretched than the object which sues 
for assistance. — Citizen of the World. 



ENGLISH AND FRENCH POLITENESS. 

The English seem as silent as the Japanese, yet vainer than 
the inhabitants of Siam. Upon my arrival I attributed that 
reserve to modesty which I now find has its origin in pride. 
Condescend to address them first, and you are sure of theii 
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ac^naintance ; stoop to flattery, and yon conciliate their friend- 
ship and esteem. They bear hunger, cold, fatigue, and all the 
miseries of life, without shrinking ; danger only calls forth theii 
fortitude; they even exnlt in calamity; but contempt is what 
they cannot bear. An Englishman fears contempt more than 
death ; he often flies to death as a refuge from its pressure ; 
and dies when he fancies the world has ceased to esteem him. 

Pride seems the source not only of their national vices, but 
of their national virtues also. An Englishman is taught to love 
his king as his friend, but to acknowledge no other master than 
the laws which himself has contributed to enact. He despises 
those nations who, that one may be free, are all content to be 
slaves ; who first lift a tyrant into terror, and then shrink under 
his power as if delegated from Heaven. Liberty is echoed in 
all their assemblies; and thousands might bo found ready to 
oflEer up their lives for the sound, though perhaps not one of all 
the number understands its meaning. The lowest mechanic 
however looks upon it as his duty to be a watchful guardian of 
his country's freedom, and often uses a language that might 
seem haughty, even in the mouth of the great emperor who tra- 
ces his ancestry to the Moon. 

A few days a^o, passing by one of their prisons, I could not 
avoid stopping, in order to listen to a dialogue, which I thought 
might afford me some entertainment. The conversation was 
carried on between a debtor through the grate of his prison, 
a porter who had stopped to rest his burden, and a soldier at the 
window. The subject was upon a threatened invasion from 
France, and each seemed extremely anxious to rescue his coun- 
try from the impending danger:*^ "For my part,'' cries the 
prisoner, " the greatest of my apprehensions is for our freedom : 
if the French should conquer, what would become of English 
liberty? My dear friends, liberty is the Englishman's prerog- 
ative; we must preserve that at the expense of our lives; of 
that the French shall never deprive us: it is not to be expected 
that men who are slaves themselves would preserve our freedom, 
should they happen to conquer." " Ay, slaves," cries the por- 
ter, " they are all slaves, fit only to carry burdens, every one of 
them. Before I would stoop to slavery," (and he held the gob- 
let in his hand,) "may this be my poison ! — but I would sooner 
list for a soldier." 

The soldier, taking the goblet from his friend, with much 
awe fervently cried out, "It is not so much our liberties as our 
reliffion that would suffer by such a change ; ay, our religion, 
mv lads. May the Devil sink me into flames," ( such was the 
solemnity of nis adjuration,) "if the French should come over, 
but our religion would be utterly undone." So saying, instead 
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of a libation, he applied the goblet to bis lips, and confirme!i bis 
sentiments with a ceremony of the most i)erseTerin^ devotion. 

In shorty every man here pretends to be a politician ; even 
the fair sex are sometimes found to mix the severity of national 
altercation with the blandishments of love, and o^ten become 
conquerors by more weapons of destruction than their eyes. 

This universal passion for politics is gratified bv Daily 
Gazettes, as with us at China. But as in ours the Emperor 
endeavours to instruct his people, in theirs the people endeav* 
our to instruct the administration. You must not, however, 
imagine that they who compile these papers have any actual 
knowledge of the politics or the government of a State: they 
only collect their materials from the oracle of some coffee- 
house ; which oracle has himself gathered them the night before 
from a beau at a gaming-table, who has pillaged his knowledge 
from a great mairs porter, who has had his information from 
the great man's gentleman, who has invented the whole story 
for his own amusement the night preceding. 

The English in general seem fonder of gaining the esteem 
than the love of those they converse with : this gives a formal- 
ity to their amusements ; their gayest conversations have some- 
thing too wise for innocent relaxation ; though in company you 
are seldom disgusted with the absurdity of a fool, you are seldom 
lifted into rapture by those strokes of vivacity which give in- 
stant, though not permanent, pleasure. 

What they want, however, in gayety, they make up in polite- 
ness. You smile at hearing me praise the English for their 
politeness; you have heard very different accounts from the 
missionaries at Pekin, who have seen such h different behaviour 
in their merchants and seamen at home. But I must still repeat 
it, the English seem more polite than any of tl^eir neighbours: 
their great art in this respect lies in endeavouring, while they 
oblige, to lessen the force of the favour. Other countries are 
fond of obliging a stranger, but seem desirous that he should 
be sensible of the obligation. The English confer their kind- 
ness with an appearance of indifference, and give away benefits 
with an air as ii they despised them. 

Walking a few days ago between an English and a French- 
man into the suburbs of the city, we were overtaken by a heavy 
shower of rain. I was unprepared ; but they had each large 
coats, which defended them from what seemed to be a perfect 
inundation. The Englishman, seeing me shrink from the 
weather, accosted me thus: ^' Psha, man, what dost shrink at? 
here, take this coat ; I don't want it ; I find it no wav useful 
to me ; I had as lief be without it.'' The Frenchman began to 
shew his politeness in turn: "My dear friend," cries he, "why 
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won't you oblige me by making use of my coat ? you see ho^ 
well it defends me from the rain ; I should not choose to part 
with it to others, but to such a friend as you I could even part 
with my skin to do him service/* 

From such minute instances as these, most reverend Fum 
Hoam, I am sensible your sagacity will collect instruction. The 
volume of Nature is the book oi knowledge; and he becomes 
most wise who makes the most judicious selection. — Citizen 
ofths World. 



ALCANDER AND SEPTIMIUS. 

Athens, even long after the decline of the Boman empire, 
still continued the seat of learning, politeness, and wisdom. 
The emperors and generals, who in these periods of approach- 
ing ignorance still felt a passion for science, from time to time 
added to its buildings, or increased its professorships. Theo- 
doric, the Ostrogoth, was of the number : he repaired those 
schools which barbarity was suffering to fall into decay, and 
continued those pensions to men of learning, which avaricious 
governors had monopolized to themselves. 

In this city, and about this period, Alcander and Septimiua 
were fellow-students together. The one the most subtile rea- 
soner of all the Lyceum; the other the most eloquent speaker 
in the academic grove. Mutual admiration soon begot an ac- 
quaintance, and a similitude of disposition made them per- 
fect friends. Their fortunes were nearly equal, their studies 
the same, and they were natives of the two most celebrated 
cities in the world; for Alcander was of Athens, Septimius 
came from Rome. 

In this mutual harmony they lived for some time together, 
when Alcander, after passmg the first part of his youth in the 
indolence of philosophy, thought at length of entering into the 
busy world, and, as a step previous to this, placed his affections 
on Hypatia, a lady of exquisite beauty. Hypatia showed no 
dislike to his addresses. The day of their intended nuptials 
was fixed, the previous ceremonies were performed, and nothing 
now i*emained but her bein^ conducted in triumph to the 
apartment of the intended bridegroom. 

An exultation in his own happiness, or his being unable to 
enjoy any satisfaction without making his friend Septimiua 
a partner, prevailed upon him to introduce his mistress to his 
fellow-student, which he did with all the gayety of a man who 
found himself equally happy in friendship and love. But this 
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was an luiemew fatal to the peace of both. Septimins no 
Booner saw her, but he was smit>with an involnntary passion. 
He used every effort, but in vain, to sapi*ess desires at once so 
imprudent and unjust. He retired to his apartment in inex- 

Eressible agony; and the emotions of his mind in a short time 
ecame so strong, that they brought on a fever, which the phy- 
sicians judged incurable. 

During this illness Alcander watched him with all the ani- 
iety of fondness, and brought his mistress to join in those ami^ 
able offices of friendship. The sagacity of the physicians, by 
this means, soon discovered the cause of their patient's disor^ 
der ; and Alcander, being ai)pri8ed of their discovery, at length 
extorted a confession from the reluctant, dying lover. 

It would but delay the uarmtive to describe the conflict be- 
tween love and friendship in the breast of Alcander on this oc- 
casion : it is enough to say, that the Athenians were at this 
time arrived to such refinement in morals, that evei^y virtue 
was carr.ed to excess. In short, forgetful of his own felicity, 
he gave up his intended bride, in all her charms, to the young 
Soman. They were marriecl privately by his connivance; and 
this unlooked-for change of fortune wrought as unexpected a 
change in the constitution of the now happy Septimius. In a 
few days he was perfectly recovered, and set out with his fair 
partner for Rome. Here, by an exertion of those talents of 
which he was so eminently possessed, he in a few years arrived 
at the highest dignities of the State, and was constituted the 
city judge, or praBtor. 

Meanwhile Alcander not only felt the pain of being sepa- 
rated from his friend and mistress, but a prosecution was also 
commenced against him by the relations of Hvpatia, for his 
having basely given her up, as was suggested, for money. 
Neither his innocence of the crime laid to his charge, nor his 
eloquence in his own defence, was able to withstand the influ- 
ence of a powerful party. 

He was cast and condemned to pay an enormous fine. Un- 
able to raise so large a sum at the time appointed, his posses- 
sions were confiscated, himself stript of the habit of freedom, 
exposed in the market-place, and sold as a slave to the highest 
bidder. 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his purchaser, Alcander, 
with some other companions of distress, was carried into the 
region of desolation and sterility. His stated employment was 
to follow the herds of an imperious master, and his skill in 
hunting was all that was allowed him to supply a precarious 
subsistence. Condemned to hopeless servitude, every momin«T; 
waked him to renewal of famine or toil, and every change oJ 
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season served but to aggrarate his nnsheltered distress. Noth- 
ing but death or flight was left him, and almost certain death 
was the consequence of his attempting to fly. After some years 
of bondage, howeyer, an opportunity of escaping offered ; he 
embraced it with ardour, and travelling by night, and lodging 
in cayerns by day, to shorten a long story, he at last arrived in 
Rome. The day of Alcander's arrival, Septimius sat in the 
forum administering justice; and hither our wanderer came, 
expecting to be instantly known, and publicly acknowledged. 
Here he stood the whole day among the crowd, watching the 
eyes of the judge, and expecting to be taken notice of ; but so 
much was he altered by a long succession of hardships, that he 
passed entirely without notice; and in the evening when he 
was going up to the praetor's chair he was brutally repulsed 
by the attending lictors. The attention of the poor is gener- 
ally driven from one ungrateful object to another. Ni^ht 
coming on, he now found himself under a necessity of seeking 
a place to lie in, and yet knew not where to apply. All ema- 
ciated and in rags as he was, none of the citizens would harbour 
so much wretchedness, and sleeping in the streets might be at- 
tended with interruption or danger; in short, he was obliged 
to take up his lodging in one of the tombs without the city, 
the usual retreat of guilt, poverty, or despair. 

In this mansion of horror, laying his head upon an inverted 
urn, he forgot his miseries for a while in sleep ; and virtue 
found on this flinty couch more ease than down can supply to 
the guilty. 

It was midnight, when two robbers came to make this cave 
their retreat, but happening to disagree about the division of 
their plunder, one of them stabbed uie other to the heart, and 
loft him weltering in blood at the entrance. In these circum- 
stances he was found next morning, and this naturally induced 
a further inauiry. The alarm was spread, the cave was exam- 
ined, Alcander was found sleeping, and immediately appre- 
hended and accused of robbery and murder. The circum- 
stances against him were strong, and the wretchedness of his 
appearance confirmed suspicion. Misfortune and he were now 
so long acquainted, that he at last became regardless of life, 
lie detested a world where he had found only ingratitude, false- 
hood, and cruelt^r, and was determined to make no defence. 
Thus lowering with resolution, he was dragged, bound with 
cords, before the tribunal of Septimius. The proofs were posi- 
tive against him, and he offered nothing in his own vindication ; 
the judge, therefore, was proceeding to doom him to a most 
cruel and ignominious death, when, as if illumined by a ray 
^rom Heaven, he discovered, through all his misery, the features, 
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though dim with sorrow^ of his long-lost, loved Aloandor. It 
is impossible to describe his joy and his pain on this strange 
occasion ; happy in once more seeing the person he most loved 
on Earthy distressed at finding him in snch circumstances. 
Thus a^tated by contending passions, he flew from his tribn- 
naly and falling on the neck of his dear benefactor, burst into 
an agony of distress. The attention of the multitude was soon, 
however, divided by another object The robber, who had been 
really guiltj, was apprehended selling his plunder, and, struck 
with a panic, confessed his crime. He was brought bound to 
the same tribunal, and acquitted every other person of any part- 
nership in his guilt. Need the sequel be related ? Alcander 
was acquitted, shared the friendship and the honours of his 
friend Septimius, lived afterwards in happiness and ease, and 
left it to be engraved on his tomb, that " No circumstances are 
8o desperate, which Providence may not relieve." — TAe Bee. 



If we consider Poetry as an elevation of natural dialogue, as 
a delightful vehicle for conveying the noblest sentiments of 
heroism and patriot virtue, to resale the sense with the sounds 
of musical expression, while the fancy is ravished with enchant- 
ing images, and the heart warmed to rapture and ecstasy, we 
must allow that Poetry is a perfection to which Nature would 
gladly aspire; and that though it surpasses, it does not deviate 
from her, provided the characters are marked with propriety 
and sustained with genius. Characters, therefore, both in 
Poetry and Painting, may be a little overcharged or exaggerated 
without offering violence to Nature ; nay, they must be ex- 
aggerated in order to be striking, and to preserve the idea of 
imitation, whence the reader and spectator derive in many in- 
stances their chief delight. If we meet a common acquaintance 
in the street, we see mm without emotion ; but should we 
chance to spy his portrait well executed, we are struck with 
pleasing admiration. In this case the pleasure arises entirely 
from the imitation. We every day hear unmoved the natives 
of I reland and Scotland speaking their own dialects ; but should 
an Englishman mimic either, we are apt to burst out into a 
loud laugh of applause, being surprised and tickled by the im- 
itation alone; though at the same time, we cannot but allow 
that the imitation is imperfect.^ — Essays. 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 



THE DESEETED VILLAGE. 

Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheer'd the labouring swain. 
Where smiling Spring its earliest visit paid, 
And parting Summers lingering blooms delayed ; 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 
Seats of my youth, when every sport could please, 
How often have I loitei^'d o'er thv green, 
Where humble happiness endear^i each scene! 
How often have I paused on every charm. 
The shelter'd cot, the cultivated farm, 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 
The decent church that topp'd the neighbouring hill. 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade. 
For talking age and whispering lovers made I 
How often have I bless'd the coming day. 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 
And all the village train, from labour free. 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree. 
While many a pastime circled in the shade. 
The young contending as the old survey'd; 
And many a gambol frolick'd o'er the ground, 
And sleights of art and feats of strengtn went round ; 
And still as each repeated pleasure tired. 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired ; 
The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 
By holding out, to tire each other down ; 
The swain mistrustless of his smutted face, 
While secret laughter titter'd round the place ; 
The bashful virgin's side-long looks of love, 
The matron's glance that would those looks reprove. 
These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like these, 
With sweet succession, taught e'en toil to please ; 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed. 
These were thy charms, — but all these charms are fled 1 
^w^et §n^iling village, loveliest of the lawn, 
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Thj sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn; 

Amidst thy bowers the tyrant s hand is seen. 

And desolation saddens all thy green : 

One only master grasps the whole domain. 

And han a tillage stints thy smiling plain; 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 

But, chokea with sedges, works its weedy way; i 

Along thy glades, a solitary guest. 

The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest; 

Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 

dunk are thy bowei*8 in shapeless ruin all. 

And the long grass overtops the mouldering wall. 

And, trembhnff, shrinking from the spoilers hand. 

Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay : 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may faae; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made : 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride. 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. ^ 

A time there was, ere England's griefs began. 
When every rood of ground maintain'd its man ; 
For liim light labour spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more: 
His best companions, innocence and health ; 
And his best riches, ignprance of wealth. 

But times are alter'd ; trade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain ; 
Along the lawn, where scatter'd hamlets rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose; 
And every want to luxury allied, 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Those calm desires t.iat ask'd but little room. 
Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful soena^ 
Lived in each look, and brighten'd all the green; 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet AuBURif ! parent of the blissful hour, 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's power. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds. 
Amidst thy tanghng walks and ruin'd grounds, 
And, many a year clasped, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 
Bemembn^nce wakes with all her busy train. 
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Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs,- -and God has given my share, -^ 
I still had nopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life's taper at the close. 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose ; 
I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 
Amidst the swains to shew my book-learn'd skill. 
Around my fire an evening group to draw. 
And tell of all I felt, and all I saw ; 
And, as a hare whom hounds and horns pursue. 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past. 
Here to return, — and die at home at last. 

blest retirement, friend to life's decline, 
Betreats from care, that never must be mine. 
How blest is he who crowns, in shades like these, 
A youth of labour with an age of ease; 
Who quits a world where strong temptations try. 
And, since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly I 
For him no wretches, born to work and weep. 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep; 
Nor surly porter stands in guilty state. 
To spurn imploring famine from the ^te: 
But on he moves to meet his latter end. 
Angels around befriending Virtue's friend ; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay. 
While resignation gently slopes the way; 
And, all his prospects brightening to the last. 
His Heaven commences ere the world be past. 

Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening's close. 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 
There, as I pass'd with careless steps and slow. 
The mingling notes came soften'd from below; 
The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung, 
The sober herd that low'd to meet their young ; 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool, 
The playxul children just let loose from school ; 
The watch-dog's voice that bay'd the whispering wind. 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind; 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 
And fill'd each pause the nightingale had made. 
But now the sounds of population fail. 
No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 
t(o busy steps the grass-grown foot-way tread. 
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But all the bloomy flush of life is fled, ^^ 
All but yon widow'd, solitary things 
That feebly bends beside the plashy spring : 
She, wretched matron, forced in age, for bread. 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread. 
To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 
To seek her nightly shed, and weep till mom; 
She only left of all the harmless train. 
The sad historian of the pensive plain. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear. 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e'er had changed, nor wish'd to change his place; 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power 
By doctrines fashion'd to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learn'd to prize. 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train. 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain ; 
The long remember'd beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast 
The ruin'd spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims allowed; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 
Sate by his fire, and talk'd the night away; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and shew'd how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the ^ood man leam'd to glow. 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e'en his failings lean'd to Virtue's side: 
But in his duty prompt at every call. 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt for all ; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries. 
To tempt its new-fledged offsprinff to the skies. 
He tried each art, reproved each aull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismay'd. 
The reverend champion stood. At his control, 
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Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to. raise. 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace. 
His looks adom'd the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevail'd with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man. 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
E'en children foUow'd with endearing wile. 
And pluck'd his gown, to share the good man's smila 
His ready smile a parent's warmth express'd, 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distress'd; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in Heaven. 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm. 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossom'd furze unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion, skill'd to rule. 
The village master taught his little school : 
A man severe he was, and stem to view, 
I knew him well, and everv truant knew ; 
Well had the boding tremblers leam'd to trace 
The day's disasters m his morning face ; 
Full well they laugh'd with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 
Full well the busy whisper circling round 
Convey'd the dismal tidings when he frown'd: 
Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught. 
The love he bore to learning was in fault; 
The village all declared how much he knew, 
'Twas certain he could write, and cypher to(^ ; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage. 
And e'en the storv ran that he could gauge : 
In arguing, too, the parson own'd his skill, 
For, e'en though vanquished, he could argue still ; 
While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amaz'd the gazing rustics ranged around. 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 

Bat past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumph'd is forgot. 
Kear yonder ihom, that lifts its head on high, . 
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Wheie once the sign-post caught the passing eye. 

Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspir**!. 

Where grey-beard mirth and smiling toil retired, 

Where village statesmen talk'd with looks profound. 

And news much older than their ale went round. 

Imagination fondly stoops to trace 

The parlour splendours of that festive place ; 

The white-washed wall, the nicely-sanded floor, 

The vamish'd clock that click'd behind the door ; 

The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day; 

The pictures placed for ornament and use, 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 

The hearth, except when Winter chilFd the day, 

With aspen boughs and flowers and fennel gay, 

While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show. 

Banged o^er the chimney, glistened in a row. 

, Vain transitory splendours! could not all 

Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall I 

Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 

An hour's importance to the poor man's heart; 

Thither no more the peasant shall repair. 

To sweet oblivion of nis daily care ; 

No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale. 

No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail ; 

No more the smith his duskv brow shall clear, 

Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear; 

The host himself no longer shall be found 

Careful to see the manthng bliss.go round ; 

Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prest. 

Shall kiss the cup to pass it U> the rest. 

Yesl let the rich deride, the proud disdain 
These simple blessings of the lowly train ; 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art; 
Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its play. 
The soul adopts, and owns their first-born sway; 
Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined. 
But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth arra/d. 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain. 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain ; 
And, e'en while fashion's brightest arts decoy, 
The heart distmstii^^ asks if this be joy. 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who surrey 
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The rich man's joys increase, the poor's decftj, 

TLHs yours to judge, how wide the limits stand 

Between a splendid and an happy land. 

Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 

And shouting Polly hails thorn from her shore; 

Hoards, e'en beyond the miser's wish, abound. 

And rich men flock from all the world around. 

Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 

That leaves our useful products still the same. 

Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 

Takes up a space that many poor supplied : 

Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds, 

Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds : 

The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 

Has robb'd the neighbouring fields of half their growth; 

His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 

Indignant spurns the cottage from the green: 

Around the world each needful product flies, 

For all the luxuries the world supplies. 

While thus the land's adorn'd for pleasure, all 

In barren splendour feebly waits the fall. 

As some fair female unadorn'd and plain. 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign. 
Slights every borrow'd charm that dress supplies, 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes ; 
But when those charms are past, for charms are fnul. 
When time advances, and when lovers fail. 
She then shines forth, solicitous to bless. 
In all the glaring impotence of dress. 
Thus fares the land by luxury betray'd ; 
In nature's simplest cliarms at first aiTay'd, 
But verging to decline, its splendours rise. 
Its vistas strike, its palaces sui-prise ; 
While, scourged by famine from the smiling land, 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band ; 
And while he sinks, without one arm to save. 
The country blooms, — a garden and a grave. 

Where, then, ah ! where shall poverty reside. 
To 'scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? 
If to some common's fenceless limits stray'd 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade. 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 
And e'en the bare-worn common is denied. 

If to the city sped, what waits him there? 
To see profusion that he must not share; 
To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 
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To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 

To see each joy the sons of pleasure knov 

Extorted from his fellow-creature's woe. 

Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 

There the pale artist plies the sickly trade ; 

Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomps display^ 

There the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 

The dome where Pleasure holds her midnight reign, 

Here, richly decked admits the gorgeous train: 

Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square. 

The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 

Sure scenes like these no troubles e'er annoy! 

Sure these denote one universal joy! 

Are these thy serious thoughts? — Ah! turn thine eyes 

Where the poor houseless shivering female lies. 

She once, perhaps, in village plenty blest, 

Has wept at tales of innocence distrest ; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn : 

Now, lost to all, her friends, her virtue fled, 

Near her betrayer's door she lays her head. 

And, pinch'd with cold, and shrinking from the shower. 

With heavy heart deplores that luckess hour, 

When idly first, ambitious of the town. 

She left her wheel, and robes of countiy brown. 

Do thine, sweet Aubuen, thine, the loveliest train. 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain ? 
E'en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led. 
At proud men's doors they ask a litfle bread ! 

Ah, no! To distant climes, a dreary scene. 
Where half the convex world intrudes between. 
Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go. 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 
Far different there from all that charm'd before. 
The various terrors of that horrid shore : 
Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray. 
And fiercely shed intolerable day; 
Those matted woods where birds forget to sing. 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling ; 
Those poisonous fields with rank luxuriance crown'd. 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around; 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling teiTors of the vengeful snake ; 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey. 
And savage men more murderous still than they ; 
Wliile oft in whirls the mad tornado flies. 
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Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies; — 
Par different these from every former scene, 
The cooling brook, the grassy-vested green. 
The breezy covert of the warbling gi'ove, 
That only sheltered thefts of harmless love. 

Good Heaven ! what sorrows ^loom'd that parting day 
That caird them from their native walks away ; 
When the poor exiles> every pleasure past, 
Hung round the bowers, and fondly look'd their laet, 
And took a long farewell, and wished in vain 
For seats like these beyond the western main ; 
And, shuddering still to face the distant deep, 
Eetum'd and wept, and still retum'd to weep. 
The good old sire was first prepared to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for others' woe ; 
But, for himself, in conscious virtue brave, 
He only wish'd for worlds beyond the grave. 
His lovely daughter, lovelier m her tears. 
The fond companion of his helpless years. 
Silent went next, neglectful of her charms. 
And left a lover's for her father's arms. 
With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes. 
And bless'd the cot where every pleasure rose; 
An<l kiss'd her thoughtless babes with many a tear,^ 
And clasp'd them close, in sorrow doubly dear; 
Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 
In all the silent manliness of grief. 

luxury! thou curst by Heaven's decree. 
How ill exchanged are things like these for theel 
How do thy potions, with insidious joy. 
Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy i 
Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown. 
Boast of a florid vigour not their own. 
At every draught more large and large they grow, 
A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe ; 
Till, sapp'd their strength, and every part unsound, 
Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 

E'en now the devastation is be^n, 
And half the business of destruction done ; 
E'en now, methiiiks, as pondering here I stand, 
I see the mral virtues leave the land. 
Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail, 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale. 
Downward they move, a melancholy band, 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil, and hospitable care, 
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And kind connubial tenderness are there ; 
And piety with wishes placed above, 
And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 
And thou, sweet roetry, thou loveliest maid. 
Still first to fly where sensual joys invade ; 
Unfit, in these degenerate times of shame. 
To catch the heart or strike for honest fame; 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride; 
Thou source of all my bliss and all my woe. 
That found'st me poor at first, and keep'st me so; 
Thou guide, by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well. 
Farewell ; and, 1 Vhere'er thy voice be tried. 
On Tomo's cliffs or Pambamarca's side. 
Whether where equinoctial fervours glow, 
Or Winter wraps the polar world in snow, 
Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 
Bedress the rigours of th' inclement clime ; 
Aid slighted truth with thy persuasive strain, 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain ; 
Teach him, that States of native strength possesst, 
Though very poor, may still be very blest ; 
That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the laboured mole away ; 
While self-dependent power can time defy. 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 
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ens, Go, : The best to date in America ; 
and, in fact, the only Primary Arith- 
metic worth putting into the bands of 
pupils at all. 

J. M. Green, Prin, State Normal and 
Model Schools, New yersey : It is a 
book in which the authors manifest 
what seems to me to be the true un- 
derstanding of what constitutes pri- 
mary work in number. 

S. A.Ellis, Supt, Schools, Rochester, 
N. Y, : The methods followed are ap- 
proved by our best educators. The 
examples are practical and sufficiently 
numerous ; and, in &ct, nothing seems 
to have been omitted that would tend 
to give a young pupil a clear and sat- 
isfactory idea of the various processes 
in Arithmetic. 



GMHICAB SCHOOL AMTHMETIO. 

A. B. Pifield, Prin, Eaton School, 
New Hai'en, Conn,: It is a model 
text-book. 

John R. Ihmlon, Prin, Grammar 

School, Lewiston, Me, : It is an excel- 
lent book. Both its matter and meth- 
ods of treatment are well adapted to 
grammar school needs. 

E. C. Willaxd, Prin. High School, 

Westerly, B,I,: Nearly every page 

bears the characteristic marks of the 

author, who easily leads to-day in 

mathematical book-making. 

P. T. Bugbee, Prin. Union School, 
Newark, N, Y,: It has stood the test 
of several years with us, and I consider 
it superior to any other Arithmetic of 
grammar grade which I have seen. 

G. S. Albee, Pres, State Normal 
School^ Oshkosh, Wis,: The abun- 
dance of concrete problems tending 
to exercise the pupil in more respects 
than in a mere process, is a very com- 
mendable feature. 

Edward Taylor, Supt. Schools, Vin- 
cennes, Ind.: It is sufficient to say 
that we have been using it as the sole 
pupil's text in that grade for five years 
past, and always with entire satisfac- 
tion. 
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LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 

By H. S. TARBELL, 
Snpeiinteiident of Scliools, ProTidence, R.L 



Here is at last a series that harmonizes *^ language'" and ** grarn^ 
mar,'''' and makes expression through written forms as natural as 
thought and speech. 

It is believed that nothing crude, notional, or simply "taking*' 
will be found in the books, however original and attractive they may 
seem. Five years were spent in maturing the plan, and five years 
more in working out the details. The most approved text-books — 
American, English, French, and German — were studied. A num- 
ber of the best known specialists in this department assisted. The 
experience of hundreds of teachers and the capacities of thousands 
of pupils were consulted. 

A course in which so much good thought has been embodied must 
possess marked features worthy of attention. The appeal is confi- 
dently made to the class-room. All are urged to test our recom- 
mendations by actual use. 

COMMENTS ON BOOK I. 

J. W. Barnard, Prof, of Language^ State Normal School, Cape Girardeau^ 
Aio, : It is well adapted to the work of the lower grades. It is systematic and 
well eptxided, full of needful information, and cannot £Edl to lay a good founda- 
tion for the development of pure English. 

A. S. OUn, Supi. of Public Schools, Kansas City, Kan. : In matter, method, 
and style it is very attractive, and up to the highest standard of excellence in 
language work. 

A. W. Hussey, Supt. of Public Schools , Warsaw, III. : In selection of 
matter, illustrations, and practical adaptation to plain every-day work in the 
class-room, it pleases me better than any book on the subject I have seen. 

P. Treudley, Supt. of Schools, Youngstown, Ohio : It is my judgment that 
this book is a very practical one. There is a wide difference among books as 
to their practical utility in the class-room : some are very helpful to one class of 
teachers on account of their suggestiveness ; others are nelphil to another class 
because they enter more into details^ To strike the golden medium is a very 
difficult thing. 

W. S. Montgomery, Supervising Prin. of Public Schools, Washington, D.C: 
I like the plan of the work much, especially the practical line followed. Imita- 
tion and usage are the grand avenues to the proper acquisition of language, and 
the author has emphasized that &ct. 
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ELEMENTARY ENGLISH. 
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Elementary Lessons in English. 



By Mrs. N. L. Knoz-Hibath. 



f» 



PAST 7IBST: ** Huto to Speak and Write Correctly,* 

12ino. Cloth. 192 pages. Mailing Price, 45 cents; Introduction, 40 

cents ; allowance in exchange, 15 cents. 

fjnHIS part contains no technical grammar. It is designed to 
give children such knowledge of the English language as will 
enable them to speak and write it with accuracy and force. 

TART YIBST: Teachers* Edition. 12mo. Cloth. 323 pages. Mailing 
Price, 70 cents; Introduction and Teachers' Price, 60 cents. 

The teachers' edition contains the entire text of the pupils' book, 
and in addition full directions and suggestions for conducting the 
work to the best advantage. 

PABT SECOND: "The Parts of Speech and How to Use Them.'* \x+9d3 
pages. Mailing price, 70 cents ; for introduction, 60 cents ; allowance 
lor old book in exchange, 20 cents. 

This book contains all the technical grammar that is required 
below the high school grade. Like Part First, it has a practical 
aim, — the knowledge of our language and the ability to use it. 
The best means to this end have been ingeniously devised and 
adopted. The needs of those who leave school before completing 
the course have been carefully studied. 



PAST SECOND : Teachers* Edition. 12mo. 
duction and Teachers' Price, 15 cents. 



Paper. 05 pages. Intro- 



This book consists of Oral Lessons, Observation Lessons, Exer- 
cises, Dictations, Vocabulary Lessons, Exercises in Parsing, Reviews, 
Cautions, Subjects and Plans, and, in short, everything required to 
elucidate and supplement the pupil's book. The Appendix con- 
tains Business Forms and Models for Letters, with a List of Books 
for Children. 



8. T. Datton, Supt of Schools, 
New Haven, Conn.: The Knox-Heath 
Langtiage Series has been in use in 
New Haven, the first book for five 
years, the second book for one year. 
From my observation of the results 
attained by their use, and from the 
leetiinonies of teachers and princi- 



pals, I have no doubt of their being 
the best text-books for language- 
teaching now in the market. 

They are better suited to develop 
power in the correct use of English, 
and at the same time furnish teach- 
ers with a better method, than any 
other books I have seen. (OcL 1887.) 



STICKNEY'S READERS. 

Introductory to Qassics for Oiildrcn. By J. H. Stickney, author of TTu 
Child* s Book of Lanptagef Letters and Lessons in Langitage^ English 
Grammar t etc. Introduction Prices : First Reader, 24 cents; Second 
Reader, 32 cents; Third Reader, 40 cents; Fourth Reader, 50 cents; 
exchange allowances respectively of 5 cents, 8 cents, 10 cents, and 10 
cents. Auxiliary Books : Stickney & Peabody's First Weeks at School, 
12 cents; Stickney's Classic Primer, 20 cents. 

These books are, first of all, readers , This main purpose is 
not sacrificed in order to get in all sorts of '' features '' to entrap 
the unwary. 

The vitality of methods and selections preserves the chil- 
dren's natural vivacity of thought and expression. 

The editor aimed at positive excellence, and not simply to 
make a series so characterless that no one, however unreason- 
able or ill-informed, could discover a feature definite enough 
to find fault with. 

This is almost the only series that contains a sufficient quan- 
tity of reading matter, and there is no padding. 

Good reading would not be good if it did not appeal to what 
is good in us, and the lessons in Stickney's Readers, without 
" moralizing," carry moral influence in warp and woof. 

Give the children a chance at these Readers. They are the 
ones most interested. Ought we not to consult their tastes, 
which mean their capacities? Their verdict is always for 
Stickney. 

When it is a question of obstacles, wings are sometimes 
worth more than feet. Stickney's Readers are inspiring, and 
lift the children over difficulties. 

Best in idea and plan ; best in matter and make ; best in 
interest and results. 

They have found favor with our teachers and pupils from the first To 
me the books seem to be just what the gifted author intended them to be, 
as natural and beautiful as childhood itself. They deserve the greatest 
success. — A. R. Sabin, Assistant Supt., Chicago, III, 
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A REVOLUTION IN SCHOOL READING 



HAS BEEN WROUGHT BY THK USK OF THE 

Classics for Children. 



■oo:*;c 



The books in this carefully edited series are widely used 
in place of the ordinary Reading Books in the upper grades 
of the Grammar Schools and in the High Schools. They 
are also used as Supplementary Readers in .hundreds of 
schools throughout the country. 

DESIGN — 

To supply material for practice in reading, form a taste for 
good literature, and increase the mental power of the pupils 
by providing them with the best works of standard authors, 
complete as far as possible, and judiciously annotated. 



Varied, and of world-wide reputation. In the list of authors 
are Shakespeare, Ruskin, Scott, Irving, Goldsmith, Johnson, 
Franklin, Andersen, Kingsley, De Foe, Swift, Arnold, and Lamb. 

EDITORS — 

Of recognized ability and discriminating taste. Among them 
are John Fiske, Edward Everett Hale, Henry N. Hudson, 
Charlotte M. Yonge, John Tetlow, Homer B. Sprague, D. H. 
Montgomery, Edwin Ginn, W. H. Lambert, Alfred J. Church, 
Dwight Holbrook, J. H. Stickney, Margaret A. Allen, and Mary 
S. Avery. 

INDORSED B7— 

Teachers, SuperintendentB, Idbrarians, eminent Zdterary 
Aathoritles, and the Ednoational Prewi. 



CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. 



ChoicB Lrterature; Judicious Notes: Large Type; Firm Binding: 

Low Prices. 



Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales. 

♦ First Series : Supplementary to the Third Reader. 

♦ Second Series : Supplementary to the Fourth Reader. 
* JEsop's FableSy \vith selections from Krilof and La Fontaine. 
*Kingsley's Water-Babies : A story for a Land-Baby. 
^Ruskin's King of the Golden River : A Legend of Stiria. 
^The Swiss Family Robinson. Abridged. 

Robinson Crusoe. Concluding with his departure from the island. 
*Kingsley's Greek Heroes. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. " Meas. for Meas." omitted. 
Martineau's Peasant and Prince. 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

Scott's Marmion ; Lady of the Lake ; Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses. 
Tom Brown at Rugby. 
Church's Stories of the Old World. 
Scott's Quentin Durward. Slightly abridged. 
Irving's Sketch Book. Six Selections, including " Rip Van Winkle.'' 
Irving's Alhambra. 
Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Scott's Old Mortality ; Ivanhoe ; Talisman ; Rob Roy ; Guy Man« 

nering ; Tales of a Grandfather. Each complete. 
Johnson's Rasselas : Prince of Abyssinia. 
Gulliver's Travels. The Voyages to Lilliput and Brobdingnag. 
^Plutarch's Lives. From Clough's Translation. 
Irving-Fiske's Washington and His Country. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
^Franklin : His Life by Himself. 
Selections from Ruskin. 
Heroic Ballads. 
^Hale's Arabian Nights. 
Grote and Segur's Two Great Retreats. 



Starred books are illustrated. 
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OPEN SESAME! 

ADoat One Thousand Pieces of the ftoicest Prose and Yerse. 

compiled by 
Blanche Wilder Bellamy and Maud Wilder Goodwin. 

VOL. I. for children from four to ten years old. 
VOL. II. for children from ten to fourteen years old. 
VOL. III. for children of a larger growth. 

Illustrated^ and handsomely bound in cloth. Price of each to 
teachers^ and for introduction^ 7J cents. 



No Eastern romancer ever dreamed of such a treasure-house 
as our EngHsh literature. 

With this " Open Sesame " in his possession a boy or girl 
has only to enter and make its wealth his own. 

Every piece is believed to be worth carrying away in the 
memory. 

The best writings of our classic authors are here, with selec- 
tions from recent literature and not a few translations. 

It is very good indeed. We think it the best of all the collections. — K A. 
Sheldon, Prln. State Normal School, Oswego, N.Y. 

I think it by far the best collection of memory pieces I have ever seen. — 
F. B. Palmer, Prin, State Normal School, Fredonia, N, Y, 

It is a beauty, and of all similar works I have seen, it has the most desira- 
ble selections. — W. E. BUCK, Su^t, Public Schools, Manchester, N.H, 

The book is a handsome specimen of the arts of tvpography and binding, 
while the selections and their arrangement speak well for the judgment and 
taste of the editors. — Ckas. W. Cole, Supt. Public Schools , Albany, N.Y, 

It [VoluTis I.] is a rare and rich collection of poems and a few prose 
articles. — IN TER-Ocean, Chicago, 

Ths whole book is full to overflowing of the best things to be found in the 
Eiglish lan?aag2, and is a thoroughly happy production which children, 
pirents, and teachers will welcome eagerly. — EDUCATION, Boston, 

It is not often that a collection of verse so thoroughly representative of what 
is best in litsrature, and so inclusive of what one has learned to love and to 
look for in every anthology, comes from the press. — Christian Union, 
New York, 

The editors have brought to their task a sufficiently wide and sympathetic 
knowledge of English and American verse, and have also wisely considered the 
real n^ads and tastes of children. . . . The collection is at once of a high char- 
acter and of a practicable sort. — SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, Philadelphia. 
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THE NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE 

AIMS 

To place vocal music on fhe same footing as the regular scliool stadies, and 
enable the class teachers to give successful instruction in music, as m geog- 
raphy and arithmetic, under competent direction. 

IT HAS SUCCHEDBD 

Fully, as fhe list of places using it proves. The testimony of teachers, 
superintendents, and musicians is unmistakable evidence of its excellence 
and superiority. 

" If there is any argument in pure merit, the National should head the list of music 
courses. • • . Very rarely b as much genius, study, and research devoted to the prepara- 
tion of a series of books as has been given by Professor Mason to the National Course. 
The books stand the severest tesu of time and use.*' — T. £. Hazbll, S^ial Teacher 
^ Music, New York City, 



MORE 

THAN 

ANY 

OTHER 



endorsed by wide vte and satisfactory results, 
approved by niislcal authorities here aid abroad, 
reconmeaded oa a careful examlaatloii of Its merits, 
enjoyed by tlie teachers who teach aid the children who study it* 



SOME POINTS OP EXCELLENCE. 

s. It is based on the fundamental principles of education. 

9. It combines^ the best musical theory with the best methods of teaching, analogous 
to those followed in other branches of school study, particularly the teaching of Umguage. 

3. The instruction is comprehensive and thorough, systematically and progressively 
developed from the lowest grades to the highest, and fitted to the school-room and the 
usual course of study. 

4. The best composers are represented, and the best song-writers. 

5. The music is taking and mteresting to children; it wears well, and does not grow 
stale. 

6. The literature is appropriate, dignified, and improving. 

7. It presents the fruit of the best musical study and ex{>erience in all countries. 
& It IS endorsed by long and wide use, in America and in foreign countries. 

9 It is endorsed by practical teachers of school visic, by superintendents, by dau 
teachers, and by musical experts. 

zo. Those who have most thoroughly studied the System are most firmly convinced ci 
its excellence and its superiority. 

iz.^ Thoroughly tested unaer most varied conditioosy it is beyond the period of 
experiment. 

za. It is fresh and abreast of the times, and will always be kept in line with the newest 
approved thought. 

Z3. It exerts a strong influence toward the good order of the scV uol and the refinement 
of the pupils. 

z^. It not only appeals to the musical children, but awakens and develops the vok^ 
musical. 

Z5. It requires but little time, is not expensive, and can certainly be handled by the 
regular teachers under proper supervision. 

z6. Properly taught, It is sure to produce the desired result. 
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/T)dsi(;al publieatiops. 

Introd. 

Caswell & Ryan : Time and Tune Series. Price. 

Book I. TheiEolian ^.65 

Book II. The Barcarolle 94 

Coda Supplementary Music for Public Schools. Send 

for Catalogue. 

Eichberg Girls* High School Music Reader 1.25 

New High School Music Reader 94 

High School Music Reader (old edition) 94 

Eichberg & Sharland : Fourth Music Reader (Revised) 94 

Abridged Fourth Music Reader (Revised) 75 

Emerson, Brown & Gay : The Morning Hour 50 

I#eib Voices of Children 40 

Mason New First Reader 25 

New Second Reader 40 

New Third Reader 40 

Independent Reader. 70 

Abridged Independent Reader 60 

National Music Teacher 40 

Hymn and Tune Book for Female Voices 60 

Hymn and Tune Book for Mixed Voices 60 

Independent and Hymn and Tune Book for 

Mixed Voices (combined) . . . .' 94 

New First, Second, and Third Series of Music 

Charts each 9.00 

Mason & Veazie : New Fourth Music Reader 90 

National Music Course. See Mason, Mason & Veazie, Eichberg, 

Eichberg & Sharland. 

Pease Singing-Book 70 

Tilden Common School Song Reader 36 

Common School Chart 5.00 

Handbook of First- Year Lessons 10 

Veazie Music Primer 05 

Four-Part Song Reader ,', 40 

Young Institute Song Collection 10 

Zuchtmann & Kirtland : Choral Book 60 
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Our World Reader, No. J. 

First Lessons in Geography, being a revised edition of Our World, Ifo, 1. 
With new Maps ana Illustrations. By Mary L. Hall. 12ino. Cloth, 
viii + 2()8 pages. Mailing Price, 60 cents ; lor Introductioni 50 cents. 

1>T0 book relating to this interesting branch of study has been 
more widely used, or read with more absorbing interest by 
children, than Our World, No. 1, which for many years has been a 
standard text-book, or supplementary reader, in public and private 
schools. 

The book, with some necessary changes, and with important 
additions, is now issued as a supplementary reader for primary 
schools. 

The charm of the book is not only its simplicity of style and 
vividness of description, but also its seizing upon broad and gen« 
eral characteristics in its treatment of the subject. Confusing de- 
tails are therefore avoided, the design being, not so much to impart 
a knowledge of mere facts as to present, in clearest outline, pictures 
of the earth as '< the home of man." 

In brief. Our World Reader, No. I, is 

1. A book of proved attractiveness for young readers. 

2. A book that helps the regular school work. 

3. A book that imparts the sort of information about our world 
which every intelligent person would and should possess. 

4. A book in accord with the most approved principles of educa* 
tion. 

5. A book full, from beginning to end, of the germs of valuable 
ideas. 

6. A book that illustrates a sensible method of teaching geog* 
raphy, and that will be welcomed by many as the best primary 
text-book on the subject. 



V. G. Curtis, Suptof Public Schools, 
Winona, Minn.: We have used the 
old edition in the schools of this city 
as a supplementary reading-book for 
some time, and I am sure that in its 
new and attractive form it will be 
still more highly valued for that pur- 
pose than before. I shall take great 
pleasure in introducing this charm- 



ing new edition into the schools under 
my supervision. (Oct. 1, 1889.) 

E. C. Sabin, Supt. of Public Schools, 
Portland, Oregon ; It is a beautiful 
and most desirable book. Miss Hall's 
first book did incalculable good to 
the proper method of teaching geog« 
raphy, and this form will extend its 
good influenco. {Oct. 23, 1889.) 



